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THE WANDERERS. 


BY ZINDIE. 


In July 1941 the Government of 
India was somewhat startled to receive 
a telegram from the Political Officer in 
Sikkim, repeating a report from Lhasa 
that wild Mongol Nomads, estimated 
at twenty thousand and calling them- 
selves Kazaks, were pouring through 
Eastern Tibet, and were believed to be 
heading westwards for the passes 
across the Himalayas formed by the 
upper valleys of the Sutlej and the 
Indus. The former route would bring 
them towards Simla; the latter would 
take them into Ladakh. 

I was employed in the Kashmir 
Residency at the time, and a copy of 
the telegram from Sikkim was received 
in the Residency. There were a 


number of Central Asian traders from 
Sinkiang in Srinagar, but none of 
them had ever heard of Kazaks; 
and although in my atlas an area 
north of Lake Aral in Russian Turke- 
stan was vaguely marked ‘ Kazak,’ 
this only made the report more 


puzzling; for it was inconceivable 
that any migrants from that area could 
ever have found their way into Eastern 
Tibet. 

Then for some weeks there was 
silence, and neither Delhi nor the 
Political Officer in Sikkim was able to 
answer our inquiry who these Kazaks 
were. Indeed, both the Residency 
and the Kashmir Government had 
forgotten all about the Kazaks when, 
early in October, a telegram came from 
the Wazir of Ladakh saying that he 
had received an urgent message from 
the nearest Tibetan Official at Dem- 
chok, on the upper reaches of the 
Indus in the western corner of Tibet, 
reporting that a horde of Mongols was 
sweeping through his territory, looting 
and pillaging, and heading towards the 
Ladakh Frontier. Hard on the heels 
of this telegram came one from Delhi 
reporting that a Hindu trader from 
Garhwal in the United Provinces, 
who had taken a small pony caravan 
Q 
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of piece goods into Western Tibet, 
had run into a party of Kazaks, who 
had beaten up his men and stolen his 
animals and his goods. This telegram 
went on to say that the Kashmir 
Government must on no account allow 
the Kazaks to enter its territories. 

The Kashmir Government naturally 
did not want such unruly visitors in 
any event, and was faced with the 
problem of how to stop their entry 
into Ladakh. Every factor was un- 
favourable. Ladakh, which geographi- 
cally is only an extension of Western 
Tibet, is a barren plateau with an 
average height of 11,000 feet lying 
between the high Karakoram range in 
the north and a spur of the Himalayas 
in the south. The only connection 
between the provincial capital, Leh, 
and Srinagar is by a bridle path, 
suited to pony transport, which follows 
the valley of the Indus and crosses 
from Kashmir into Ladakh over the 
Zogi La, a pass of 11,300 feet which is 
blocked by snow from November to 
April every year. The scanty popula- 
tion of Ladakh grows barely enough 
food for its own needs, and local 
supplies could never maintain a large 
number of immigrants during the 
winter. The Ladakhi is most un- 
warlike by nature, and the only force 
at the Wazir’s disposal was a company 
of State troops at Leh. The nearest 
reinforcements were in Srinagar, at 
least fifteen days’ march distant ; and 
long before even another company of 
soldiers could be moved to Leh the 
Kazaks would obviously have reached 
the frontier, which was nine days’ 
march east of Leh by a track that 
crossed two high passes en route. 

The Wazir did what he could and 
sent forward to the frontier half his 
force, two platoons under the com- 
mand of a captain, with orders to 
turn back the Kazaks. Seldom can a 





junior commander have been entrusted 
with a more hopeless mission. With 
fifty men, armed only with rifles and 
a couple of Lewis-guns, he had to face 
a horde of thousands of wild Mongols, 
who, according to fresh reports reach- 
ing Leh, had left a trail of blood and 
plunder right across Tibet. The in- 
vaders would clearly be in desperate 
search of winter quarters, while he, 
too, would be threatened by winter ; 
for every day he remained on the 
frontier he ran the risk of the first 
snow blocking the two passes on the 
route back to Leh. He and his men 
would be unable to withstand the 
winter cold in the bivouac tents which 
were now their only covering. 

For perhaps ten days there was no 
news from Leh, and then came two 
messages, the first reporting a clash 
on the frontier, the second to say that 
the Kashmir troops were withdrawing 
on Leh, followed by the Kazaks, who 
had surrendered their arms and had 
pledged their word to be of good 
behaviour. The latter report was not 
believed at first, but when it was con- 
firmed by the Wazir that the advance 
party of Kazaks, unarmed, had reached 
Leh, relief that the invasion had taken 
@ peaceful form was rapidly super- 
seded by anxiety how to dispose of the 
invaders. 

In the meantime, while the wires 
between Srinagar and Delhi became 
more and more heated, details of the 
events on the frontier began to arrive. 
It seems that the detachment from 
Leh reached the frontier a few days 
ahead of the Kazaks, and there met 
some Tibetans who had fled before 
the Kazaks’ advance, and who gave 
the most alarming accounts of their 
numbers and ferocity. Then, one 
afternoon, half a dozen horsemen, 
clothed in leathern jackets with peaked 
fur-trimmed caps and mounted on 
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shaggy ponies, were séen riding along 
the track towards the detachment’s 
camp. They appeared to be unarmed, 
and they rode up to the tents without 
taking any notice of the sentry’s 
challenge. Fortunately, the sentry 
was too overcome by their appearance 
and cool behaviour to fire on them. 
Their spokesman addressed the de- 
tachment commander in Turki, and 
luckily there was one soldier in the 
detachment who could understand 
him. The spokesman said that he was 
the emissary of his Padshah—literally 
King—whose people had fled with 
him from their homes beyond the Gobi 
Desert, and, after enduring great hard- 
ships in the land of Tibet, were now in 
urgent need of winter quarters for 
their women, children, and animals, 
which included large numbers of 
horses, sheep, and camels. They 
came in peace, seeking protection 
under the British flag, and all they 
now asked for was freedom to follow 
the shortest route down from the 
mountains to winter pastures. When 
the Captain replied that his orders 
were to turn them back, the Kazaks 
were at first incredulous, but finding 
the Captain adamant, they mounted 
and rode off to report to the Padshah. 
That night, as the Kashmir troops 
shivered in their tents, the first snow 
of winter fell, and the Captain realised 
that the time for his withdrawal to 
Leh had come. The next day every- 
one in camp was jumpy, wondering 
what the Kazaks’ next move would 
be; and when during the afternoon the 
look-out man came running back to 
camp with a report that he had seen 
a large party about a mile away, the 
whole detachment stood to arms, in 
preparation for the worst. Once again 
the leading Kazaks ignored the sentry’s 
challenge, but this time he fired, and 
his shot was followed by a volley from 
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his companions, who were in position 
close behind him. Some of the leading 
Kazaks and their horses were hit; 
the remainder turned and fled round 
the first bend in the track, whence a 
short while later a party of three, 
carrying a white shawl as a flag of 
truce, advanced cautiously towards 
the detachment. One of the three 
was the Turki-speaking emissary of 
the previous day, and after long-range 
parley with the Captain he was per- 
mitted to advance to the camp. He 
was searched on arrival and found to 
be unarmed, and then he burst into a 
torrent of speech, the gist of which 
was that there had never been any 
intention of using force against the 
detachment, but that the Padshah 
had decided, after last night’s snow, 
that he could delay no longer and 
must push on towards winter quarters 
at once. As an earnest of his peaceful 
intentions, the Padshah was ready to 
disarm all his men and to deposit 
their arms with the detachment at 
once. The emissary went on to point 
out that, with the approach of winter, 
the Kashmir troops would also have 
to withdraw, and once they moved 
there would be nothing to prevent the 
Kazaks from following. How much 
better, for all concerned, to reach a 
friendly agreement now, instead of 
playing a tiresome game of grand- 
mother’s steps all the way to Leh, 
when at any time some incident might 
provoke a further clash. 

The Captain saw the force of this 
argument only too clearly, and although 
he did not like to think of the future 
consequences of his failure to carry 
out impossible orders, he was relieved 
at the chance of avoiding further 
immediate trouble. Accordingly, he 
told the emissary that he would accept 
the surrender of the Kazaks’ arms, 
and that he would then withdraw to 
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Leh. They might follow him, but they 
must keep one day’s march behind, so 
that they did not tread on his detach- 
ment’s heels. That night the detach- 
ment prepared for their return march 
to Leh, and the next morning the 
Kazaks came forward, under the 
emissary’s command, to lay down their 
arms. It must have been a strange 
ceremony ; unfortunately, I was never 
able to obtain any account of it. 
Apparently the total haul was not 
large, and was a mixture of swords 
and old-fashioned firearms. The Cap- 
tain solved the problem of rendering 
the arms useless by casting all except 
a few trophies into the turbulent 
waters of the Indus, which flowed 
most conveniently a short way below 
the camp; then he set out with his 
men on the march back to Leh. 

The Kazaks kept their word and 
followed a day’s march behind, so 
the Wazir had twenty-four hours to 
prepare for their reception after the 
detachment reached Leh. A large 
maidan, or piece of open land, was 
marked out for their camp, well out- 
side the town, and troops were posted 
to prevent them from entering Leh 
itself. The inhabitants of Leh were, of 
course, in a great flutter, and only 
half believed the tale that these 
brigands were now peaceful and un- 
armed: many, indeed, left Leh 
hurriedly. Those who were bold 
enough to remain reaped a rich harvest. 

As the Kazaks arrived at their 
camping ground, they quickly set up 
their felt tents, or yurts, each family 
choosing the spot that suited best. 
They had moved in three parties, so 
it was not until the third day that all 
the Kazaks were encamped and the 
Wazir could take a census of them 
and their animals. He found that 
Tibetan reports of their numbers had 
been grossly exaggerated, and that 
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there were barely 3000 of them, men, 
women, and children. But they had 
more than 500 shaggy hill ponies, of a 
breed never seen in Ladakh before; 
about 50 woolly, stocky Central Asian 
camels with two humps; and finally, 
a vast herd of Tibetan sheep—pre- 
sumably looted on their way through 
Tibet the previous summer—estimated 
to number seventeen thousand. 

The problem of feeding this large 
body of human beings and animals 
was quite beyond the Wazir’s capacity, 
and he bombarded his Government, 
which had thow moved down to Jammu 
for the winter, with telegrams implor- 
ing permission to send the Kazaks on 
to the Kashmir Valley before snow 
blocked the vital Zogi La pass and cut 
off Ladakh for the winter. The Kash- 
mir Government, in their turn, were 
pressing the Government of India, 
through the Residency, to allow the 
Kazaks to enter British India. They 
argued that it was not their fault that 
the Kazaks had burst into Ladakh, 
and since the Kazaks’ professed object 
was to seek the protection of the 
British flag, they should be allowed to 
do so. There was certainly no justifi- 
cation, in the opinion of the State 
Government, for forcing Kashmir to 
detain these nomads merely because 
they were not wanted in British India, 
and the cost of maintaining such a 
multitude throughout the winter would 
place a heavy and unjustifiable burden 
on the State’s revenues. After heated 
argument, a compromise was at last 
adopted whereby the Kashmir Govern- 
ment was to detain the Kazaks for 
the time being, the cost of detention 
being borne by the Government of 
India. It was further decided that the 
detention camp should be at Domel, 
in the Jhelum Valley, on the motor 
road connecting Srinagar with Rawal- 
pindi and the Punjab, close to the 
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State’s border with the Hazara district 
of the North-West Frontier Province. 
While all this high-level argument 
was going on, October had been suc- 
ceeded by November, and snow had 
already fallen on the Zogi La. In 
Leh, the inhabitants’ fear of the Kazaks 
subsided when they saw their peaceful 
behaviour, and fear had been followed 
by cupidity. It was plain that the 
Kazaks had no idea of the local market 
price for their sheep, or of the value 
of the many bales of cloth they had 
looted from the Garhwal trader already 
mentioned. The people and the offi- 
cials of Leh promptly set about looting 
the looters, thereby accomplishing as 
many acts of poetic justice as of 
knavery. The officials had the best 
of the game, for they were able to 
invoke the law in their support. It 
was a simple matter to summon a 
Kazak for some alleged breach of 
the camp rules and to inflict a fine. 
None of the Kazaks had any rupees 
when they arrived at Leh, and they 
could only pay these fines by selling 
their property—and since they had 
no idea of the value of a rupee, they 
did not protest when their sheep 
were priced at four annas each (about 


On their march to the Valley of 
Kashmir, where the local inhabitants, 
who are proverbially timid, were 
awaiting their arrival in fear and 
trembling, the Kazaks moved in three 
echelons, as they had done during their 
advance to Leh. The Padshah travelled 
with the first party, which crossed the 
Zogi La in safety at the end of Novem- 
ber and went into a temporary camp 
at the mouth of the Sindh Valley, 
about twenty-five miles from Srinagar. 
Like the Kashmir Government, the 
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5d.) or their cloth at two annas a yard. 
By the time orders to move the Kazaks 
to Kashmir reached Leh, they had 
parted with all their stolen cloth and 
about half their sheep. Meanwhile the 
Hindu trader from Garhwal, having 
courageously followed the Kazaks to 
Leh, made a report to the Wazir; but 
although cloth with his stamp on it 
was being sold openly by the Kazaks 
daily, he could not bring the Wazir 
to take any action, and he had to 
watch his looted property being bought 
up at ridiculous prices, powerless to 
establish his claim. All the poor man 
recovered was a few lengths of cloth 
which he had to buy back from the 
Kazaks, and which he carried down 
as evidence to Jammu. He received 
little comfort there, however; for as 
the Kazaks had looted his caravan in 
Tibet the Kashmir Government was 
able to disclaim any liability for his 
original loss. The charges he brought 
against the administration in Leh had, 
of course, to be investigated, and 
eventually a question was asked in the 
Assembly in Delhi. Months later an 
inquiry was opened in Leh, but what 
the outcome was I never heard, for by 
then I had left Kashmir. 


headquarters of the Residency also 
had left Srinagar and moved to Sialkot 
for the winter; and it fell to me, as 
the only Residency officer in Kashmir 
at the time, to meet the Kazaks and 
send Delhi a report on these strange 
invaders who had become a temporary 
burden on the Indian taxpayer. There 
is a motorable road from Srinagar to 
the Sindh Valley, and the day after 
the Padshah’s party reached their 
camping ground at Woyil I set out in 
my car to visit them. I was accom- 
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panied by my wife and two small 
daughters, then aged four and a half 
and three, and also by Khan Bahadur 
Nur Mohammed Jan, a Central Asian 
trader from Kashgar who could talk 
both Turki and Kirghiz and would, 
I hoped, be able to interpret for me. 

As we got out of the car beyond the 
small hamlet of Woyil, we were con- 
fronted by a most unusual scene. At 
that spot the road passes through a 
stretch of gently terraced rice-fields, 
clothed at that time of the year in the 
stubble of the previous season’s crop. 
All round us, extending over an area of 
perhaps a hundred acres, were little 
groups of the Kazaks’ felt yuris, 
pitched without any attempt at order 
or camp discipline, just where the 
owner’s whim fancied. Groups of men 
were sitting outside many of the tents, 
idling in the winter sunshine, and here 
and there parties of women and 
children were collecting firewood and 
fetching water for their lazy menfolk. 
Scattered over the fields there were 
numbers of grazing horses, stocky, 
shaggy little beasts, some double- 
humped camels—and of course sheep, 
but not nearly as many as we had 
expected. Later we heard that, apart 
from the depredations of the inhabit- 
ants of Leh, there had been heavy 
mortality among the sheep from lack 
of grazing and from the effects of the 
snow on the Zogi La. 

As soon as we were spotted, all the 
Kazaks within sight, men, women and 
children, converged on us, and, form- 
ing a circle at close range, gazed at us 
in friendly astonishment, just as we 
gazed back at them—and their appear- 
ance certainly came up to our fullest 
expectations. The men, who were 
mostly short and thick-set, were dressed 
in fur-lined pointed caps with big 
ear-flaps, long sheepskin coats worn 
with the fur inside, and knee-high 
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black leather boots. None wore beards, 
though some had a few straggly hairs 
on their faces in addition to thin black 
moustaches. The women were clothed 
in woollen cloth from head to foot. 
Their head-dress was white;  re- 
miniscent of a nun’s; for it covered 
forehead, ear and neck, and reached 
well down over the breast. They wore 
long coats made of a coarse type of 
puttoo or tweed, and pyjama-like 
trousers of the same material. Round 
the necks of some women were stitched 
silver coins which on examination 
proved to be pre-Bolshevik Russian 
roubles. 

While we and the Kazaks had been 
taking stock of each other, the Khan 
Bahadur, who had been asking for the 
Padshah, returned with one of his 
sons, who signed to me to follow. 
Leaving my wife and children to ex- 
plore the encampment, I accompanied 
the Padshah’s son and the Khan 
Bahadur, and a short walk soon 
brought us to a group of yurts pitched 
round a white canvas tent with blue 
trimmings, which was clearly the 
Padshah’s. As we drew near he came 
from the tent to greet me, with a kind 
of salute and a handshake. He was 
taller than the average Kazak, a 
strong-looking fellow of about forty, 
and he wore a distinctive hat made of 
purple brocade, lined with leopard- 
skin. After greeting me he led me 
into the hut, where we took our seats 
on brightly coloured rugs spread on the 
ground. Half a dozen of his followers 
squatted by the entrance of the open 
tent to watch the proceedings. 

The Khan Bahadur found that he 
could understand the Padshah’s form 
of Turki well enough, and after the 
usual compliments had been exchanged, 
it was easy to turn the talk to the 
Kazaks’ adventures since they had 
left their homeland. The Padshah’s 
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story, as written in my report to Delhi 
that evening, was as follows :— 

“These people are Kirei Kazaks, 
whose home is in the Khanate of Hami, 
300 miles east of Urumchi (the capital 
of Sinkiang) and south of the Great 
Altai Mountains of Outer Mongolia. 
During the past ten years, Soviet 
penetration of northern Sinkiang has 
been going on apace, and though the 
local officials are Chinese, they act on 
the orders of the local Russians, small 
groups of whom are to be found 
throughout the country. The declared 
object of these Russians has been to 
break down the tribal organisation of 
the Kazaks and put an end to their 
nomadic existence. The leaders of 
these tribes who resisted this process 
were killed or deported, and their 
families with them. As a result of this 
growing threat to their way of life, 
nearly twenty thousand Kirei Kazaks, 
men, women, and children, decided to 
seek a new home about five years ago. 
Accordingly they set off southwards, 
with their yurts, ponies, camels and 
sheep, and after an arduous journey 
across the little Gobi Desert reached 
Kansu, the north-west province of 
China proper, inhabited mainly by 
Tungans or Chinese Muslims. Despite 
the bond of a common religion, the 
Kazaks could not get on with the 
Tungans, and indeed were so harassed 
by them that eventually the Padshah, 
with about 4000 people, decided to 
move on.” (I subsequently obtained 
interesting confirmation of the Kazaks’ 
Sojourn in Kansu; for one day the 
Khan Bahadur brought me a copy of 
a Turki newspaper, published in Kansu 
two years earlier, which contained a 
picture of the Padshah and his sons 
being entertained by a Chinese notable 
there.) 

“While in Kansu the Kazaks had 
heard talk of India and the British, 
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and also of Calcutta, whither they 
decided to go in their search for a free 
life. They travelled westwards into 
Tibet, and reached Chamdo, about 
400 miles east of Lhasa, when they 
were held up by a detachment of 
Tibetan soldiers and officials, who 
killed some of them and looted much 
of the belongings and animals still 
remaining to them after the depreda- 
tions of the Tungans in Kansu. They 
tried to send emissaries to the Dalai 
Lama at Lhasa to obtain permission 
to proceed southwards to Calcutta, 
but they were prevented from doing 
this, and being unable to go south, 
had to continue in a westerly direction. 
Thus they traversed the whole of 
Tibet from east to west, in a journey 
that lasted many months, in the course 
of which they suffered many casualties 
and losses at the hands of a hostile 
population, while hardship, hunger, 
and fatigue also took a heavy toll of 
man and beast. At last they had 
reached the Ladakh frontier near 
Demchuk, and the rest of their move- 
ments are already known.” 

In all his account the Padshah never 
made any mention of the looting and 
kindred misdeeds attributed to his 
people by the Tibetans. On the con- 
trary, he insisted that his people had 
been the-sufferers throughout, and 
declared as a typical example of their 
victimisation that on the very day 
they had surrendered their arms to the 
Kashmiri detachment at Demchuk, a 
gang of armed Tibetans had stolen 
200 of their ponies. However, now 
that his people were safely in winter 
quarters in Kashmir, under the pro- 
tection of the British, the Padshah 
hoped that, for the present at 
least, their troubles were over. Poor 
fellow, how could he guess at the 
troubles that were still in store for 
them all. 
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Throughout our meeting, which must 
have lasted a couple of hours, there 
was a changing audience of Kazaks, 
squatting by the entrance of the tent, 
listening to the talk, and even inter- 
jecting comments on occasion. This 
showed the Padshah’s position in a 
very interesting light; for although 
his leadership was obviously auto- 
cratic, and appeared to be accepted 
without question, yet he governed in 
public, as it were, and all the men of 
the tribe were free to express their 
opinions. After taking a snapshot of 
the Padshah and his three sons stand- 
ing outside the tent, I took my leave 
of him and went in search of my family, 
whom I found surrounded by women 
and children at the far end of the 
encampment. They told me they had 
been taken inside many of the yurts, 
where food had been pressed on them, 
end where their clothes and in par- 
ticular my daughters’ fair hair, so 
different from the black tresses of the 
Kazak women, had been fingered and 


examined. Two points in particular 
had struck my wife about these people : 
firstly, their smiling friendliness; and 
secondly, the men’s laziness, remark- 


able even for Orientals. No man in 
the encampment appeared to do any 
work, and if a man had to move more 
than a few yards he climbed on to the 
back of one of the ponies, which were 
grazing everywhere, and rode to his 
destination—even if it were only a 
hundred yards away. 

Later I found an excellent descrip- 
tion of these people in Colonel R. C. F. 
Schomberg’s book, ‘ Peaks and Plains 
of Central Asia’: ‘They never 
walk, and take no exercise except on 
horseback. The life of the Kazak is 
to go skimming over the plains on his 
steed, rounding up horses or collecting 
stray cattle. His tent is warm, his 
clothing ample, his belly full, and he 
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lives a free, untrammelled existence, 
with his religion sitting lightly on him. 
His amusements are horse-coping, love- 
making, stealing, dancing, endless, 
ceaseless talking, drinking tea or 
kumiss (fermented mares’ milk), and 
eating.” 

We returned to Srinagar full of the 
warmth of the Kazaks’ friendliness, 
and glowing nicely after a day in the 
brisk winter sunshine, but as I sat 
down that evening to prepare my 
report I had a strong feeling that the 
Kazaks’ troubles were not nearly done 
with yet. Nor were they—indeed, 
they had still to endure worse trials 
than any they had yet survived. The 
first was the fierce blizzard which 
caught the rear party on the Zogi La. 
They were snowbound for five days, 
and when at last they could struggle 
down the pass into the Sindh Valley, 
they left seventy of their number dead 
on the top of the pass, together with 
nearly all their animals. The next 
trial was their internment camp at 
Domel—a barbed-wire enclosure from 
which they were not allowed egress 
without a pass. Domel is a damp spot 
in any winter, and that winter it 
rained there incessantly. The Kazaks 
were accustomed to the dry cold of 
the snowy heights; they could not 
endure the damp and the low altitude 
of Domel. Moreover, confinement in a 
camp bore harshly on their nomadic 
spirit, and their ideas of camp dis- 
cipline and sanitation were just non- 
existent. Hitherto they had never 
remained in any spot for more than a 
few days; for as soon as the grazing 
for their horses and sheep was ex- 
hausted, they had moved on. Now 
they were cooped up behind wire in a 
strange country, floundering in mud 
fouled by their own insanitary habits. 
On top of all this, they were essentially 
meat and not grain eaters, but meat 
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was too expensive and so grain—in 
short measure—was supplied instead, 
and the camp contractor was a rogue 
and a cheat. Inevitably these con- 
ditions told on their health, and the 
death-rate began to rise. Within a 
month of their arrival at Domel it had 
reached the dreadful figure of seven a 
day, mostly from pneumonia. This 
grim development did, however, have 
one good result: it forced Delhi to 
lift the veto at last, and agree to the 
entry of the Kazaks into British India. 
With the assistance of the N.W.F.P. 
Government, a new home was found 
for them in the Hazara district, and 
there they were moved just before 
I also left Kashmir. In Hazara they 
were no longer behind wire, nor were 
they at the mercy of the officials of an 
unsympathetic Hindu administration, 
and their condition improved rapidly. 
But the change came too late for the 
Padshah; he died soon after leaving 
Domel—of a broken heart it was said, 
like so many of his subjects. 

After leaving Kashmir I never 
thought to hear of the Kazaks again ; 
for I was sent to the other end of 
India, to Calcutta—whither they had 
once wished to go. After nine months 
in Calcutta I was moved to Hyderabad, 
in the Deccan, more than 1500 miles 
as the crow flies from Srinagar. By a 
strange coincidence, the first telegram 
I opened in my office there was from a 
Moslem officer in Hazara, who was on 
special duty with the Kazaks, saying 
that the party of Kazaks selected for 
settlement in Hyderabad State would 
be moving in a week’s time. I was 
naturally interested at the prospect of 
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meeting some of the Kazaks again, 
but I never did ; for another telegram 
came a day or two later, saying that 
the Hyderabad contingent had now 
changed their minds and had decided 
to remain in Hazara. 

Two years later, in 1946, I was my- 
self in Delhi, and there I came across 
recent correspondence, in another 
Department’s file, with the Chinese 
Consul-General in Calcutta regarding 
the repatriation of the surviving Kazaks 
to their original home. It had been 
agreed that they should travel from 
Srinagar through Leh, and across the 
Karakoram range to Kashgar ;. thence 
1000 miles eastwards to Urumchi, and 
so home. But, since they were legally 
Chinese subjects, the Chinese Consul- 
General insisted that they must first 
obtain Chinese passports before cross- 
ing the Karakoram into the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang. Whether the 
Kazaks ever obtained these passports, 
and, if they did, how many of them 
still survived to undertake this return 
journey, I never learnt; but if any of 
them did start back along that road to 
Leh with Chinese passports in their 
pockets, they must have been very 
different Kazaks from those nomads 
who had ridden along it with their 
Padshah five years earlier. For their 
efforts to preserve their own form of 
life had failed utterly, and if the Pad- 
shah had lived, he must have asked 
himself what had been the purpose of 
their great exodus, if it had only been 
to exchange the frying-pan of Soviet 
infiltration for the fire of Chinese 
officialdom. Death had at least spared 
him this. 
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. Like Mr Turveydrop, Major Beatty 
was a model of deportment, although, 
unlike Mr Turveydrop, he was not 
fat. On the contrary, he was an 
exceedingly lean man, and his emacia- 
tion, I fear, did not strike the eye of 
youth for what it was; for, looking 
back over the years, I feel sure that 
he must have been very poor and 
often—far too often—hungry. A figure 
like his, however, presented to a bevy 
of girls ranging in age from twelve 
to seventeen as an instructor in 
*deportment,’” was less likely to 
evoke compassion than it was to 
afford a target for that peculiar 
mirthful ribaldry which is an appanage 
of the mind at that period of life. 
Nor, indeed, was his a conventional 
figure in a dancing academy. As he 
stood beside our plump, graceful, 
dancing mistress, with her five feet 
nothing of height, he was certainly 
impressive in his tall, lean, gaunt 
ugliness; for he was ugly, but with 
that ‘‘ agreeable ugliness,’’ as someone 
has expressed it, which holds its own 
and often even discounts good looks. 
We stared at him furtively, with the 
keen, curious eyes of youth. 

I can recall every detail of his 
outward appearance at that moment, 
and, so far as we were concerned, it 
never varied. He wore a tightly 
buttoned black frock-coat, pin-striped 
trousers, and patent-leather military 
boots. The coat was cut after the 
fashion of that day, with low, wide 
lapels, faced with thick silk; it was 
much “built up’’ at the shoulders, 
and had a decided ‘“ waist.’”’ White 
linen spats embellished the military 


boots. The latter were far from new, 
but their shabbiness and their cracks 
were more or less concealed under a 
high glazy polish produced by a boot 
varnish venerated by the valets of 
that period and sold to the public 
under the name of “ Peerless Gloss ’’! 
The effect produced by the contrast 
between the brilliant black of~ the 
boots and the snowy white of the 
spats seemed to me to be the very 
extreme of elegance. A high, stiff, 
white collar, with points running up 
into his cheeks, was encircled by a 
black satin stock, with a glittering 
scarf-pin in its billowing depths, and 
@ pair of crushingly white gloves— 
heavily pipe - clayed — completed his 
outward attire. Under his left arm 
he carried a slender ebony stick, 
with a heavy silver knob, very similar 
to the “‘ swagger canes’ of the British 
Army. With this he made great 
play; anon using it like the baton 
of a musical conductor, or as the 
wand of a master of the ceremonies, 
while occasionally with the lightest 
possible tap on one’s shoulder it 
pointed a remark, emphasised an 
admonition, or recalled wandering 
attention. 

His hair, which had thinned con- 
siderably, was carefully disposed over 
his head, which was shapely, with a 
broad forehead, thick black protrud- 
ing eyebrows, and really remarkable 
eyes. Deep-set, dark-brown in colour, 
with a piercing regard, their brilliant 
clarity was intensified by their setting 
under the beetling brows in a pale, 
ivory-hued face. His cheeks were 
hollow, the cheek-bones high, and 
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cheeks and chin were clean shaven, 
but evidenced a strong beard. He 
wore @ closely clipped moustache, 
more in present-day fashion than 
that then in vogue. Hair and 
moustache would have been grizzled 
had they not been treated to a pomade 
resembling boot-black. His voice was 
metallic and even harsh, and though 
he seldom raised it, it was penetrating 
and carried easily. His pronunciation 
was clear and distinct, if perhaps a 
shade too careful. His choice of 
language was precise, yet florid. He 
spoke, as he moved, rapidly and 
decisively. 

The first remark he addressed to 
us was a request to look at him. 
It was, all things considered, a daring 
one, but he pulled it off. If any of us 
had supposed that by looking at him 
we should be free to indulge in any 
unseemly mirth at his expense, either 
then or ever, we were quickly un- 
deceived. Fifteen pairs of youthful 
eyes raised to his were met and held 
by a force which steadied them into 
gravity and composure. 

The first exercise he put us through 
was that of the famous goose-step. 
We had scarcely striven for so much 
as three minutes when, with a wave of 
the cane and a stamp of his foot, he 
bade us stop. 

“ Halt !’’—the word rang out with 
imperious emphasis. ‘‘I see before 
me,’ he continued, placing the cane 
horizontally under his left arm and 
clasping his white gloved hands firmly, 
“beings formed by the Creator to 
display gifts with which He has 
endowed them to the highest advan- 
tage, but alas!’’—the cane shot up 
perpendicularly—‘“ instead of a picture, 
graceful, admirable, harmonious, I 
behold—what ?”’ 

He paused; none of us were able to 
tell him. 


** Dullness.”’ It is impossible to 
convey in print the tone and emphasis 
of the word as it rushed out at us, 
but a giggle from a lumpy girl with 
a too sprightly eye was stifled by a 
look and a silence which might be 
felt. 

“‘Tnertia!’’ he resumed with chill 
composure, “‘so vast, so unintelligent, 
that were it not presented to me in 
actual fact I should be loth to credit 
its existence.”’ He paused, while he 
gazed helplessly at our feet, and he 
regarded us fixedly with seeming 
despair. This portentous silence, which 
was meant to thrill us—and did— 
was broken at length. With cane 
once more under his left arm he 
struck his hands together dramatically, 
thereby, to our inexpressible joy, shed- 
ding a little snowy shower of pipe-clay 
over himself, and exclaimed with up- 
lifted eyes, “‘ But what do I long to 
see? What do I wish to behold? 
What ought I to expect? Intelligence!” 
he stamped his foot again; “ intelli- 
gence illuminating every countenance, 
animation beaming in every eye.”” He 
broke off, as if waiting for these to be 
visibly produced then and there, and 
resumed: “‘ Alacrity!’’—the word 
made us jump, so explosive was its 
utterance—‘“‘in every motion. But 
now, once more, Left, Right, Left, 
Right!” 

With a superb gesture of dismay 
he threw his arms above his head. 
“Cease! Alas! this is worse than I 
could have imagined. Dull eyes, 
round shoulders ’’—the cane pointed 
at me, and the girl nearest to me 
giggled rudely, but she met her 
Waterloo the next minute. 

“And there!’’ the cane swerved 
towards her, “sluggish feet! Neither 
grace nor comprehension! Almost 
beyond hope.” 

Everyone’s turn came in due course. 
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Never was teacher more true and 
just in all his dealings with his pupils 
than Major Beatty. If he had 
favourites among us we never dis- 
covered them. 

His curriculum followed a progressive 
plan, and from the outset it was 
evident that he intended to weed out 
those who were obviously incapable 
of responding to what he described 
as the “‘ super-elegant course’’; such 
as, for example, “‘ the carriage-exercise 
deportment.’’ For this, with appro- 
priate dramatic action, Major Beatty, 
advancing one foot forward, exclaimed : 
** Attention, young ladies! ‘You will 
now please see in your mind’s eye 
that the carriage and pair has come 
round to the hall door, the coachman 
is on the box, the footman is standing 
at the carriage door. Miss Blank,”’ 
here the cane would indicate the 
pupil in question, ‘‘ advance and enter 
your carriage. No, No! Retire and 
advance again; what have I so often 
told you? Motion must be informed 
by intelligence and animation, and 
what do I see? Here you are about 
to set forth upon an enjoyable drive 
in a luxurious and well-appointed 
equipage’”’ (I may remark that we 
never had any instruction how to 
enter humbler vehicles; nor on the 
use of a carriage for melancholy 
occasions; nor did we ever drive 
with less than a pair of horses, ‘‘ champ- 
ing their bits,’’ as he often observed) ; 
“‘ pleasure and alacrity allied to com- 
posure should mark your every move- 
ment. Now, again! That is better. 
Raise your foot gracefully to the 
step. Do not leap or spring. Seat 
yourself without haste, permit a 
distant but condescending gracious- 
ness to irradiate your features as 
the footman respectfully disposes the 
carriage rug over your knees. Courtesy 
to all, especially to those beneath you 
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in the social scale, is the hall-mark 
of birth and breeding. Now! Once 
more, Miss Blank ; yes, this is better. 
Some awkwardness is still discernible 
and a certain brusquerie. Always 
remember that ease, elegance, and 
patrician calm’’—Major Beatty 
‘stocked’ the Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere model—‘ cannot be acquired 
in a moment. Still, we must walk 
before we can run, and patience 
is our guerdon. Mine is, I trust, 
inexhaustible. 

** Ahem! you have now, we will 
suppose, returned from your enjoyable 
drive ; and please try to indicate your 
enjoyment in the expression of your 
face. Smile, dear Miss, smile! No, 
not too broadly, but delicately. Now! 
The carriage has drawn up at the 
door. You are to descend. Don’t 
hurry; haste is fatal to dignity. 
Prepare to alight with deliberation. 
Permit the footman the requisite time 
in which to get down off the box, 


knock at the hall door, and be ready 
to open the carriage door and assist 


you to alight. Gently! Gently! 
Place your foot lightly, but firmly, on 
the step. Do not lurch forward; 
do not attempt to jump out. Such 
impetuosity has a deplorable effect, 
and might result in your falling into 
the servant-man’s arms.” 

It speaks volumes for Major Beatty’s 
discipline that not once did his pupil’s 
composure give way during these 
adjurations. 

“* Proceed, with due regard for your 
own dignity; as you descend, lay 
your hand gently upon the footman’s 
arm, which he is holding in the pre- 
scribed manner for your support. 
Thus assisted, you reach the ground. 
Enter the house without hurry, but 
yet briskly, so as to allow due distance 
between yourself and the footman, 
who is following with the rug and 
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any other impedimenta you may have 
collected during your outing.” 

Another of Major Beatty’s lessons, 
and one which might well have earned 
for him the gratitude of all his pupils 
and has certainly done so for one of 
them, was instruction in the proper 
mode of entering and leaving a room. 

‘* Turn the door-handle quietly, there 
is no necessity whatever to wrench it 
and possibly put it out of order, 
thereby involving your parents and 
guardians in needless expense, besides 
making an irritating noise. When 
you have opened the door do. not 
burst into the room. Besides being 
rude, you may, unless the room is 
exceptionally large, run the risk of 
eolliding either with another occupant 
of the room or with some piece of 
furniture. And never bang or slam 
the door behind you; it is quite 
unnecessary and quite unpardonable. 
Remember you have no right to 
make yourself a nuisance to others; 
it is both unchristian and ill-bred.”’ 
Once during this lesson I was so 
unlucky as to bang the door, and his 
indignation fell upon me dramatically. 
Drawing himself up superbly he fixed 
me with “‘ an eye like Mars.” 

“IT am surprised, I am aghast! 
Pray,’’ the cane shot out at me hori- 
zontally, ‘‘ are you the sole inhabitant 
of this sublunary sphere ? No? Then 
by what conceivable right do you 
excoriate the ears and shatter the 
nerves of your fellow-creatures in this 
execrable manner ?”’ 

- I muttered feebly that I was sorry, 
but that it was an accident. 

“Such ‘accidents,’’’ he retorted 
grandly, ‘‘need not, therefore must 
not, occur.” 

I am afraid that when released 
from his presence we mimicked this 
phrase till it became a sort of pass- 
word among us, but I have lived to 
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wish that his sphere of tuition could 
be widely extended and prolonged 
into the present day. 

A more ornamental though less 
useful lesson was that of Presentation 
at Court. This displayed Major Beatty 
in some of his most characteristic 
moments. It began with the usual 
homily, delivered with suave gravity. 

“We will now assume that you 
have arrived at womanly estate, that 
your education~ at least in the 
phraseology of convention—is finished, 
and you are now ready to be launched 
into society. Your introduction there, 
your début’’ (I fear he pronounced 
it dayboo) “is to be sealed and 
honoured by your presentation at 
Court; in other words, the privilege 
of making your obeisance to your 
Sovereign. You will therefore under- 
stand how important it is that you 
should be properly prepared for this 
august ordeal. If you have derived 
any benefit from my instructions so 


far, you will realise that for such 
an occasion elegance is supremely 


demanded. Your whole future’’— 
indescribable meaning and significance 
lurked in his utterance of these words 
—‘‘may depend upon the manner in 
which you acquit yourself; for, apart 
from the regard of your Sovereign, 
you cannot tell whose eye may be 
scrutinising you, with you know not 
what intentions.” 

This romantic implication gave us, 
as no doubt it was intended to do, 
a thrill; it sustained interest and 
quickened the spirit of emulation. It 
was, in spite of this, however, some- 
thing of a trial in self-control for most 
of us, and nothing less than Major 
Beatty’s personality and skill could 
have carried it through successfully. 
There were so many opportunities 
for becoming ridiculous. For example, 
the art of making a deep, deliberate, 
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and graceful curtsy is not acquired 
easily, and the effort to master it, 
especially under the irreverent eyes 
of one’s class-fellows, imposes & severe 
strain upon the composure of the 
pupil so engaged, as well as on the 
risible nerves of the onlookers. To 
Major Beatty these considerations did 
not seem to present themselves. On 
the contrary, with a few passes of 
the little cane he managed to conjure 
up—at all events for those of us 
who possessed sufficient imagination— 
a Courtly scene in which each one of 
us beheld herself moving with assured 
ease and pleasure. Throughout he 
impersonated the Sovereign, and per- 
haps it might not be too much to 
say that, for the nonce, he was the 
Sovereign, and that to him as such 
our curtsies or, as he alternatively 
called them, ‘‘ your obeisances,’’ were 
made, while his assumption of what he 
supposed was the demeanour of Majesty 
at these functions was extremely 
artistic and complete. Not for a 
moment did he forget the réle, and 
when perforce compelled to interpose 
with the necessary instructions and 
corrections he simply shed his Majesty 
and became himself with an ease 
and unobtrusiveness that would have 
done credit to the most finished actor. 
Needless to say, this, like every other 
lesson of his, was informed with moral 
and ethical values. ‘‘ Intelligence, 
animation, alacrity ’’ were all invoked, 
but ‘‘attuned’’ (his own word) to 
the special genius of the occasion. 
“You have now,” he would say, 
standing in the midst of a semicircle 
of pupils arranged to represent the 
“suite in attendance,’ “you have 
now,”’ his voice deepened here, ‘‘ been 
admitted to the Palace; you are, in 
fact, on the threshold of the Throne- 
room. A moment and you have 
passed within those glittering portals, 
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and, behold! the THRONE AND ITs 
AUGUST OCCUPANT present themselves 
to your privileged eye! Now!” A 
smart rap of the cane against his 
boot and he draws himself up with a 
regal mien. ‘‘Z am your Sovereign. 
Advance!’’ A look would indicate 
the particular pupil bidden to come 
forward alone, while the cane, in 
Major Beatty’s skilful manipulation, 
then assumed quite a sceptre-like 
pose in his hand. (I think he believed 
the sceptre to be part of the panoply 
for these occasions.) The pupil mean- 
time, timorously, awkwardly, or with 
self-confidence, was endeavouring, in 
obedience to his instruction, to sink 
slowly in the profound curtsy which 
the ceremony—and Major Beatty— 
demanded. Most of us were able 
after a few lessons to accomplish the 
first half of the curtsy passably, but 
the second half, which necessitated 
rising to one’s feet with equal delibera- 
tion and elegance, was by no means 
so easily mastered. Indeed, Major 
Beatty’s patience, no less than the 
endurance of his pupils, was somewhat 
severely strained. Should the pupil 
manage to acquit herself creditably, 
Major Beatty retained his regal attitude 
imperturbably, not even the flicker of 
an eyelash disturbed the statuesque 
dignity of his posture, or the “‘ studied 
graciousness”? (I feel sure that is 
how he phrased it in his own mind) 
of the slight smile which “ hovered ”’ 
upon his lips. The pupil, having 
thus survived the ordeal, would be 
permitted to return to the ranks of 
her fellows, while Major Beatty, shed- 
ding his Majesty in the twinkling of 
an eye, would treat her and us to a 
review of her performance, pointing 
out the errors—many, alas !—and the 
excellences—few and far between— 
which it had displayed. But woe 
betide the luckless pupil who fell 
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short of even this. She would be 
addressed with crushing suavity, ‘‘ May 
I ask, as a mere matter of curiosity, if 
you deem it necessary or becoming, 
upon your entry into the presence 
of your Sovereign, to exhibit to the 
royal eyes a countenance wholly devoid 
of intelligence ? Never can there be 
@ moment in your life in which intelli- 
gence and animation informing every 
feature of your face, happiness beaming 
in your eye, better deserve to be dis- 
played. Always—with due deference, 
of course—show to the august monarch, 
who condescends to honour you by 
receiving you, your lively sense of his 
gracious favour both in the elegance 
of your approach and in the subtle 
play of feature and expression. Now, 
once more: sink, rise, sink, rise— 
gra-acefully, gra-adually rise, sink, 
rise | ”’ 

One unfortunate pupil, in a too 
anxious effort, either paused a little 
too long or miscalculated her powers 
of endurance; for, after a frantic 
wobble and a distraught effort to 
regain her equilibrium, she fell over on 
the slippery floor in a hopeless and 
ungraceful flop at Major Beatty’s 
feet. We expected a devastating 
rebuke, but it did not come. With an 
instantaneous and extremely mannered 
gesture he stooped and raised her to 
her feet. I feel sure that in doing so 
he was seeing himself as the chivalrous 
monarch graciously coming to the 
rescue of a humble subject in a morti- 
fying mishap, and by his act stifling 
the outburst of even well-bred amuse- 
ment which such a contretemps might 
pardonably arouse. 


The final and crowning lesson of 
the course had nothing to do with 
royal ceremonial, yet in his estimation 
it held such a high place that only 
comparatively few pupils were entered 
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for it. I confess that I was both 
gratified and vain when I found 
myself among the chosen. It did 
indeed embody Major Beatty’s most 
cherished and exalted conception of 
deportment. He called it, ‘How to 
hold a rose in the drawing-room,” 
and it called up for him, no doubt, 
a fond picture of feminine charm 
displayed in a setting which then, 
if not now, was regarded as exquisitely 
appropriate and embellishing. For 
the deportment of the lady in her 
drawing-room had gathered about it 
a wealth of sentiment, gentlehood, and 
refinement for which later generations 
seemingly have no use. But to Major 
Beatty and others like him it was 
deeply significant ; though, even in 
those days, who but himself could 
have invested it with the portentous 
beauty and grace which he saw in it! 

This was the only one of his lessons 
in which he made use of any accessories. 
There were two: a high flower-stand 
and arose. The latter was an artificial 
flower, dark red, rather the worse 
for wear, and on these occasions it 
arrived in Major Beatty’s buttonhole. 
Whether he was supposed to have 
just ‘‘culled’’ (his word) the rose 
from some imaginary bush represented 
by the wire flower-stand, or to have 
been presented with it under romantic 
circumstances, I never decided. We, 
however, according to his instructions 
were supposed to have just paused, 
in the act of “ gliding’’ across the 
drawing-room, in order to inhale the 
perfume of the flower, which was 
lent to each of us in turn for that 
purpose. Our attitude was to be 
“* graceful’ and “‘ negligent,” and our 
whole demeanour to be “ informed 
with grace.’’ The tableau he devised 
for us was, I feel sure, his own secret 
vision of beauty and elegance, and he 
cherished it with all the tenderness 
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the artist bestows on the creations of 
his fancy. He took unwearied pains 
with us in the attempt to make us 
understand and interpret his object 
of the lesson. He posed us with 
infinite care, arranging the position 
of the hands and the turn of the head 
—what we flippantly called “ the neck 
trick’ — with considerable artistry. 
Placing his white-gloved hands upon 
our shoulders so as to bring the 
latter square to the front, with our 
feet carefully arranged in the cele- 
brated third position, our arms were 
to be “‘lightly’’ crossed, the left 
hand “lightly ’’ supporting the right 
elbow, the right hand extended up- 
wards, the fingers “‘ lightly’ grasping 
the stem of the rose. The face was 
to be lightly inclined towards the 
flower, and the eyes bent upon it, 
the lips slightly apart, the better to 
inhale the sweetness of the scent, 
the head meantime kept gracefully 
to one side. 

This pose proved to be a stumbling- 
block. For some reason or another 
we one and all were clumsy and 
awkward in assuming what he denomin- 
ated the ‘“‘simplest attitude imagin- 
able!’’ He would seize our heads in 
the tips of his white-gloved fingers 
and hold them as if in a photographer’s 
head-rest ; his brilliant piercing eyes 
sternly fixed ours as we were com- 
manded to smile; “gently, gently, 
artlessly,””> a command which he 
avowed we never obeyed. No doubt 
we remained very far from repre- 
senting a vision of elegance. 

“No, no, no! how often must I 
repeat that one shoulder need not be 
lifted to the ear so as to obtain the 
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requisite position for the raised hand, 
that it is not necessary to shrug in 
order to inhale, and have I said that 
the way in which to distil the perfume 
of the flower is by a loud sniff? 
Stor!” 

At that the rose would be taken 
out of one’s hand, and Major Beatty, 
posing himself in the middle of the 
room, would proceed to “ distil’’ its 
fragrance in what he believed to be 
@ close reproduction of feminine grace. 

** Now, watch carefully, follow me.” 
So saying he would place the rose 
once more in the pupil’s hand, “ in- 
cline, incline, incline the head, pray 
do not sniff or snort but breathe, 
lightly, a gossamer breath, soft as 
dew and betraying inexpressible delight 
in the perfume which assails and 
enchants the, ahem, nostril. Breathe, 
don’t blow, you are not a porpoise, 
you are a gentlewoman, a lady,”’ his 
emphasis drew mystery from the 
word, ‘“‘and, remember, you are 
holding a rose in the drawing-room.” 

I have never ‘‘held a rose in the 
drawing-room,” in Major Beatty’s 
rendering of the words, since those 
lessons, and I do not know whether 
any of my class-fellows have done so 
either, but I should doubt it. How- 
ever that may be, I trust that he 
never realised how far I, at least, 
have fallen from the standard of 
elegant deportment which he worked 
so hard to produce. Rather would 
I hope that he rests in tranquil con- 
fidence of success honourably achieved, 
and beholds us in retrospect each 
and all the perfect realisation of his 
fondest hopes. 

Peace be to his ashes. 
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He joined the train between Zaria 
and Jos. A gold-miner taking his 
peck of dust to the bank, I concluded, 
noting a clipped black beard and how 
he sat with one foot planted on a 
battered leather case. Another look 
undecided me. He was too tubby 
for the part, his helmet was the 
wrong shape—a veritable tea-cosy. 
Seeing him perch a pair of bifocals 
on @ podgy nose, I was reminded 
of Anableps, that odd Brazilian fish 
whose bisected vision sees two worlds 
at once, the aerial sphere of common 
men and a watery realm where roam 
the dim, primordial shapes from which 
they sprang. Soon we were talking— 
about ants. 

A naturalist constantly crosses the 
paths of other prowlers by the way. 
Bug-hunters and bird-watchers are 
two @ penny anywhere, and here and 
there one may surprise a beetle man 
on hands and knees beside a log, or 
flush a brace of plant men entangled 
in a thicket. Ant men, however, 
are always rare; this was a first 
encounter. 

Emil Briquet—that was his name— 
was delighted to be one, enchanted to 
find me interested, and, while declar- 
ing himself ravished by my halting 
French, took the first opportunity to 
ride it off with his own more fluent 
English. He toiled, he said, in the 
interest of the C.F.A.O., better known 
to us as the French Company; but 
his hobby, his natural bent, was 
poring over ant-heaps. Asked about 
mine, I said that I, too, was inclined 
to let Nature have its way. 

“In a country like this,” I said, 


“it is wise to have an interest outside 
one’s work. Better anyway than 
brooding over a bottle, don’t you 
think ?” 

“But certainly,” he agreed, and 
called the attendant. ‘For one can 
have the drinks as well.” 

I liked Briquet from the start, 
and, had the journey been longer, 
might have become infected with 
his enthusiasm for ants. As it was, 
there was only time to look at some 
he had collected that day, and to 
express surprise that he also bottled 
flying sausages. 

“ Flying sausages ?”’’ He wrinkled 
the corners of his eyes. “I think 
you wish to—how do you say i— 
me poser un lapin.” 

“No, I’m not trying to pull your 
leg,’ I said, indicating a bloated 
insect in a tube. “They come to 
the light, fall in one’s soup, and 
everyone calls them sausage-flies.” 

“Flies! Bon dieu, is it possible ? 
Those, my dear sir, are winged males 
of the driver ant, the founders of 
its colonies. I am strongly interested 
in drivers.” 

“I know their soldiers bite like 
blazes and leave their jaws locked in 
one’s flesh.” 

“Do they not? But formidably! 
Only with gloves and forceps can 
those little coals of fire be handled. 
And trouser-clips—they are de rigueur 
if one wears, as I do, the long panta- 
loons and not the breeches.” 

I saw reasons for not taking up 
ants as a hobby, but as the train 
was now running level on the plateau, 
no time remained to debate the 
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point. Too soon we came to Bukuru, 
where he got out, saying he had 
business there for some weeks before 
returning to French territory. 

“Good-bye and good hunting,” I 
called after him, thinking this the 
last I would see of an agreeable ant 
man. But he came bouncing back 
just as the train was leaving. 

“You are stationed at Dikwa in 
the Cameroons, is it not? Just so. 
Then I think we meet again”; and 
he swept off the tea-cosy with a 
gesture as comically courteous as he 
intended it to be. 


Though the whole width of th¢ 
Sahara separates the last oak from 
the first baobab, there are places 
south of it, and Dikwa Emirate is 
one, where tree zones press so closely 
on each other that an _ energetic 
horseman can pass from forest into 
desert in a four-day trek. Breaking 
into song as he rides along, he can 
declare without fear of contradiction 


that Monday’s trees are evergreen, 


Tuesday’s mostly tawny, Wednes- 
day’s few and far between, Thursday’s 
scrub is thorny. That is the sequence, 
going north towards Lake Chad. You 
could, most travellers do, take longer 
on the journey, but that would spoil 
my little rhyme. 

My headquarters, an old Arab fort 
in the midst of Dikwa Town, stood 
starkly on the fringe of Thursday’s 
thorniness, with the outposts of 
Wednesday’s woodland just visible 
along the south horizon—a_ sparse 
company of trees, scarred and twisted 
by the bush fires wandering herds- 
men lit to better their cattle’s grazing. 
I thought it a sad, bad, dessiccated 
land, uncongenial alike to man and 
beast, but Briquet would have loved 
it. For of ants there existed an 
embarras de richesse, a treasure that 
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I, more occupied with birds and 
trees, had wisely left intact, but now 
was tempted to explore. I began to 
prowl about and dig out nests, always 
with surprising results, sometimes un- 
expectedly painful ones. For a while, 
a very little while, I became interested 
in ants. 

Some, of course, require no intro- 
duction; they are able to draw 
attention to themselves. There are, 
for instance, the black ants that leap 
out on one like leopards when one 
leans against a certain kind of tree; 
there are long-legged sugar ants that 
feed in darkness on any spilt sweet- 
ness and race about like demented 
spiders when shown a light; and 
there are stink ants, which for obvious 
reasons lead solitary lives. These 
I left severely alone. It was the 
social ones, swarming in subterranean 
cities on the plain, that drew me to 
observe a way of life which, the more 
I probed, seemed the more to resemble 
the present trend of Man’s. I saw 
the same tendency to uniformity, a 
levelling down to the lowest common 
type; I saw the same suppression 
of the individual, and all the other 
weaknesses of a well-planned socialist 
state. And clearly, literally, I saw 
fifth columnists creep in and out of 
it. Let me tell you what I saw. 

In the thorny wilderness about 
the mud-walled town one could not 
walk a hundred yards without coming 
across a large, bald patch, the home 
of harvesting ants, with piles of 
empty grass-husks scattered round 
it, and a constant stream of workers 
passing in and out, fetching and 
carrying the grain to replenish their 
store-rooms down below. One ob- 
served the busy scene, impressed at 
first, then amazed to find that such 
a vast expenditure of energy achieved 
so little. A thousand workers were 
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employed where a hundred would 
have sufficed, and for the good reason 
that no single ant could see farther 
than the end of its nose. Only a 
wild aimlessness of trial and error, 
in which sand-grains were constantly 
mistaken for grass seed, brought them 
by chance within range of what they 
sought, nose down like untrained 
setters on a@ failing scent. There was 
no sign of their reputed sagacity. 

And then the crater-builders, who 
threw up ramparts on the Roman 
plan, only to have them washed away 
at the first shower of rain. Here one 
saw stupidity of another kind—the 
bureaucratic mind that knows no 
action but through the usual channels, 
the channel in this case being a hole 
the size of half a crown, through which 
a file of workers one by one took 
action. Out popped an ant, a sand- 
grain in its jaws, ran to the crater’s 
crest, dropped it and popped back 
again, when, after a decent interval, 
another ant popped forth to carry 
out the same monotonous routine. 
If only two or three abreast had 
suddenly emerged to speed up the 
job on hand, or if a group of indi- 
vidualists had bored another hole, 
I would have hurled my helmet in 
the air and cheered. But no, they 
went on taking action through the 
usual channel. 

Having read much in adulation 
of the ant, I now wondered if any 
writer had taken thought before he 
praised it. And how unwise of Solo- 
mon to try to point a moral with 
one! He called them A People Not 
Strong, yet clearly had no idea where 
lay their real weakness. Nor had I 
until I saw a colony shifting quarters. 

The moving column joining the 
old nest with the new looked like a 
carnival procession. Soldiers mixed 
with civilians in the narrow road, 
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and at intervals a painted waggon 
trundled past, for which the crowd 
made way or, when it stuck in some 
tight place, made haste to man- 
handle along. On low-slung chassis 
and coloured shiny red, the waggons 
had so much the look of agricultural 
machines that I doubted their use- 
fulness to non-harvesting ants, until 
I saw that they were beetles. And 
surely sacred beetles, or the ants 
would not have made so much of 
them. As they passed, many pressed 
forward to touch them with their 
antenne, to stroke their flanks, to 
kiss their glistening posteriors. Some, 
who carried babies, threw the small 
white bundles down in their eagerness 
to worship, while at the gate of the 
new-built citadel were many willing 
jaws waiting to help draw these 
Trojan horses inside. 

For that, I soon discovered, is 
what they were. The ants would 
fawn on them till they brought forth 
their young, who then would slay 
the ants’ own children. Those in- 
sinuating beetles carried with them 
no sacred immanence; their bright 
behinds exuded only sweetness, and 
were being licked, not kissed. 

Had ants no admirable quality ? 
I doubted it. Their ignorance and 
greed were such that any red, com- 
munist beetle could gain entrance to 
their home and do there as it pleased, 
so long as it paid with superficial 
sweetness for its welcome. 

I ended by trampling heavily through 
@ marching column and getting stung 
about the ankles for my pains. From 
being indifferent to, then interested in 
ants, I had become ant-antipathetic, 
an uncompromising enemy of emmets. 


I had been at Dikwa about six 
weeks when a boundary dispute took 
me south with a string of carriers 
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and the usual cavalcade of native 
officials. The ant interlude was almost 
forgotten in my reviving interest in 
trees and birds; for the month was 
May, when the long drought ends 
and the first fall of rain brings spring 
upon one overnight. Green spears 
pricked under hoof, and moulting 
weaver-birds displayed a parti-coloured 
plumage. 

With the thorny wilderness left 
far behind, we passed from open 
savannah into the twisty paths of 
Tuesday’s woodland where were the 
trees that I knew best, both common 
and soil-conscious kinds. I knew 
where to find the rarest, when to 
look for a pink flush on the sansami, 
a golden gleam as the bloodwood 
broke its buds; but I did not know 
that these same greenwood gods had 
arranged a brief encounter. 

One day at dawn, when riding far 
ahead of the carriers and their song, 
I reached the junction of another 
track with mine, and halting there, 


saw @ line of head-loads come sailing 
out of the west, their bearers being 


hid by bushes. ‘‘ Whose?” I asked 
the leader. ‘‘ Firansis,’’ he answered, 
pointing backward with his chin. 
And there, approaching on a skew- 
bald barb, was Emil Briquet in his 
famous tea-cosy. 

He raised it with a flourish. He 
was to pass by Dikwa, he said, being 
on his way to Fort Lamy, but hearing 
of my absence, had decided to make 
@ detour. 

“So far out of your way?” 

He snapped his fingers. “It is 
nothing. To pay the D.O. one’s 
respects is obligatory ; also I wished 
that we meet again.” 

We rode on together, talking of 
this and that, and presently, of 
course, of ants. Here was a splendid 
place for tree ants, he assured me, 
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pointing to a carton-nest cemented 
to a branch; and did I know the 
fire ant ? I did not, nor did I reveal 
how anti-ant I had become. 

“That must be remedied,’’ he said, 
drawing rein in the shade of a tree. 
“Look, but do not touch, for they 
are angry.” 

No one could doubt it. On the 
edge of a bunch of leaves, sewn neatly 
together with silk and level with my 
nose, a row of bright-red furies pranced 
on their hind-legs, waved their fore- 
legs, and literally quivered with rage. 
Their united wrath made the whole 
nest tremble. 

‘* Aha, the little demons!’ Briquet 
murmured affectionately. ‘‘ One has 
only to touch the twig with one’s 
finger to be most certainly stung. 
They are their own watch-dogs, these 
clever ones who use their babies 
as shuttles to stitch together their 
home.” 

“Charming,” I said, sucking my 
finger after an unsuccessful experiment. 

“It is nothing,” he assured me. 
“And now, please to hold my horse 
while I show you another thing.” 

Whipping out an enormous jack- 
knife, he approached a slender and 
apparently antless tree, about which 
I could see nothing more remarkable 
than that for some reason the natives 
had left it standing in the middle 
of the track. He hacked off a branch 
at one blow, and examined it intently 
before picking it up. 

“This tree,” he explained, “ it 
loves so much the ants which fertilise 
its flowers that it provides a hollow 
home for them inside its limbs. 
Luckily this one is empty. Here, 
just by my thumb, is an entrance 
hole already made. You see?” 

I saw him drop it, leap lightly in 
the air, and begin to tread a measure 
while massaging his wrist. 
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“Tt is nothing,” he said, but so 
long after the event that I thought 
it an understatement. 

As though to compensate for these 
mishaps, the green gods now brought 
us to the Unknown Tree. We had 
left the beaten trail and were following 
a lightly wooded stream when I saw 
its feathery spire above all other 
like a steeple in a town. A native 
gathering fuel could give it no name, 
but minded our horses while we went 
to visit it, sure that no western tree 
would stand so closely veiled among 
a crowd of strangers. 

For the falls of foliage mantling 
its massive bole reached nearly to 
the ground ; its velvety leaves, warmed 
by the sun, distilled a fragrance bitter- 
sweet as myrrh. It looked to us, 
approaching, like a great green tent, 
and, like a tent laced down, could 
be entered only by crawling. But 
once inside, we found ourselves in 
@ space of aromatic gloom where 
two hundred men could safely have 


stood hidden, where huge, half-buried 
roots, spreading spoke-wise from its 
trunk, had given rise to a ring of 
lesser trees whose canopies made one 
with the main crown. Briquet had 


never seen its like. 
in my own way. 
“A monastery for Manu!” I 
declared. “You remember? ‘Of 
what avail is the forest to him who 
has not mastered himself. To him 
who has—there is the forest, the 
hermitage.’ ”’ 
’ “T know only Manis,” he said. 
‘““Who is this Manu, if you please ?” 
‘A seer who set a limit to rein- 
carnations. But then he may not 
have known that a three-toed sloth 
has heaven always in sight while 
hanging upside-down upon the mercy 
of a tree. And now tell me about 
this menace.” 


I was impressed 
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“No, no. It is Manis I said.” 
He laughed. ‘Menace! Ah, that 
is good, very good indeed. One day, 
perhaps, you will meet him, and 
he will please you; for I think you 
do not give one damn for ants at 
all. Is it not?” 

“It is,” I replied, a little put out 
by his perspicacity, and went on 
to tell him of my doings at Dikwa. 

Hoisting himself on to a root and 

making an angle with the tree, he 
listened without comment till I had 
done, then emphatically shook his 
head. 
“But you have seen nothing of 
their so exquisite organisation,” he 
said. “You have no more than 
peeped in an upstair window. Consider 
only their beginnings. Picture to 
yourself the sparkling nuptial flight 
of kings and queens, their aerial mating, 
and then a widowed queen who creeps 
wingless into a lonely cell to brood, 
one could say, upon the future. She 
lays a batch of eggs, and, when the 
larve hatch, feeds them with her 
saliva, but since all this time the 
poor lady cannot even feed herself, 
the workers so produced are very, 
very small. Nevertheless, they know 
their duty, which is to nourish their 
mother and fatten up her second 
brood until they reach a proper size 
for workers, each knowing just what 
to do to ensure the welfare of the 
whole community. It is an excessively 
beautiful economy.” 

“You mean they are practically 
born slaves, being directed to jobs as 
soon as they can toddle ?”’ 

“I do not admit so much,” he said 
decidedly. ‘‘ And if I did, I would 
wish to know who directs them, if 
not themselves.” 

He paused to light a cigarette, 
and in the sudden quiet I heard a 
horse paw restlessly outside, a small 
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breeze rustle the green curtains of 
our room. 

“TI continue,” he announced. “So 
quick are you to damn the ant that 
you overlook what everyone else has 
praised. I mean its industry. Are 
there not gardeners of fungi, har- 
vesters of grain among them? Do 
not many herd aphids and milk 
them for their honey-dew, while others, 
with the frugality of housewives, store 
sugar in their swollen bodies that 
others may sip it through their skins 
the winter through? In these ways 
they are comparable with Man, and 
yet—unbelievable !—I hear you blame 
them for being too methodical. Pardon, 
but do you not expect too much of 
ants ?” 

I picked up his helmet, which a 
final emphasis had removed. “I 
expected to find a spark of indi- 
viduality among the embers of this 
deadly uniformity,” I replied. “ Did 
you ever see two trees, elephants, 
cat-fish, or what you will, that were 


exactly alike in habit? Birds, even 
when gregarious, preserve their personal 
characteristics, some being dominant 
from birth, all observant of what is 


called peck-right. But ants! One 
can watch them till one’s eyes pop, 
seething and pullulating in their towns, 
where there is the same tendency to 
cellular structure as in our ferro- 
concrete cities, without ever being 
able to distinguish one of an age- 
group from another. Enslaved by a 
common plan, blindly obedient to a 
leaderless directive of their own creat- 
ing, they have lost all separate identity 
in a monstrous, socialistic sameness.” 

“But this is unimaginable!” 
Briquet exclaimed in mock dismay. 
“You make charges the most formid- 
able against my so respected ants. 
Please to go on.” 
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“ That’s about all. I like sociable, 
not socialist beings. Bees bore me, 
wasps weary me; as for ants, I 
would be even more anti-ant if I did 
not know that they would liquidate 
themselves.” 

“They are to sting themselves to 
death ? Horrible!” 

“It depends. They may eat up 
their food supply and starve to 
death. They may go the way of the 
termites.” 

“TI think I do not understand.” 

“It’s quite simple, really. Ants 
are heading up one of those blind 
alleys where Nature dumps redun- 
dancies. By evolving on communal 
lines they have become. too inter- 
dependent, too many, and too much 
alike for Natural Selection to work 
further to their advantage. Among 
free, enterprising creatures, such as 
birds, a single mutation may lead to 
the founding of a finer race; what 
hope has one mutated ant among 
ten thousand of a bowler-hatted homo- 
geneity of founding anything at all?” 

‘“* Always you bring in Man,” said 
Briquet. 

“You’ve noticed that? Well, it 
boils down to this. In the ants’ 
social system there is room for spivs 
and drones, but none for the individual 
who would break the fettering uni- 
formity that surrounds it, any such 
change being foredoomed as non- 
conformity, as something altogether 
too unantish to be permitted to 
survive. Ants and their like are 
going the way of the termites, which, 
as the most ‘advanced’ of social 
insects, have ‘progressed’ so far 
that they have lost their sight, become 
soft-bodied, and now are obliged to 
live in subterranean shelters of con- 
creted earth. There, like ‘ captives 
sick and sunless, all a labouring race 
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repines, like a race in sunken cities, 
like @ nation in the mines.’”’ 

“Oh, yes. I know your noble 
Chesterton.” 

“Then you also know that he 
would have found nothing to admire 
in the lives of ants, except perhaps 
their nuptial flight, their one brief 
taste of freedom. Knowing its dismal 
sequel, I could wish them taking 
single tickets to the moon.” 

“* Please ?”’ 

“T was imagining a bright and 
happy night when all the ant-kings 
of the world took flight together, 
and, drawn up to the moon like 
moths to a flame, left us, for ever, 
to found planned communities among 
its barren craters.” 

“It would be a strange night that 
was moonlit all round the earth,” 
said the practical Frenchman, and 
slid from his perch to the ground, 
ending our talk as abruptly as it 
had begun. Ducking under the tree’s 
green curtains, we emerged in the 


dazzling sunlight of full morning. 
Briquet vaulted into the saddle 
without touching a stirrup, no mean 
feat for one so tubby, and we con- 
tinued on our way, riding among 


trees growing sparser until only 
sentinels remained, and right ahead 
lay a town in the bend of a river. 
Here, on a plain strewn with boulders 
like recumbent kine, was the parting 
of our ways. 

“Almost your wild talk of ants 
convinced me,” he said, drawing 
rein. ‘‘ But only for the moment.” 
Then, again enjoying his secret joke: 
“One day, perhaps, you will meet 
Manis.” 

“How would I recognise him?” 
I asked. 

He pointed dramatically across the 
river. ‘“* He lives alone in the deepest, 
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blackest woods which, even 80, are 
not deep and black enough for him. 
Oh, you will see.” Laughing, he 
turned his horse towards the east, 
and set off at a canter. 

I watched his sturdy figure bobbing 
among the boulders until, with a 
final wave of the tea-cosy, it vanished 
in the haze. 


One day, with a local hunter for 
company, I walked among Monday’s 
trees. It was primeval forest, a 
place of colonnaded gloom, lit greenly 
from above, felted underfoot with 
moist brown loam, and as empty 
of life as the Simplon Tunnel. All 
other living, moving things inhabited 
a higher plane, a sunnier stratum, 
where we could hear the buzz and 
twitter of their constant quest for 
food. With great shafts rushing up 
towards the light, most of the trees 
were unbranched to eighty feet or 
more, and were sO many and 60 
closely spaced that they tricked my 
eyes into seeing one rank move 
counter to another, like hills seen 
from a train. I looked up with 
relief at any flash of colour under 
that sombre canopy, and presently 
saw a pair of violet turacos bowing 
and touching bills with obsolete 
courtesy. They laughed, making a 
clock-winding sound. 

In such surroundings one felt con- 
strained to whisper or else shout 
one’s isolation down. The trees for 
all their nearness seemed aloof, as 
though conscious of their longevity 
compared with Man’s, their greater 
stature, their incapacity to do another 
creature harm. I was glad when 
we disturbed a parliament of vervet 
monkeys overhead, who adjourned 
to peer down with melancholy derision 
at our lowly state, but fled when I 
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waved to them, displaying orange 
tufts between their thighs. Their 
barks receded as the branches sprang 
back into place, and again we were 
without company on any level. None 
would stoop so low, I was thinking, 
when a stick across the path turned 
into something supple that hissed 
and vanished with the speed of light. 

‘** What lives there?” I asked the 
hunter, pointing to a hole bigger 
than a honey-badger’s, down which 
the snake had gone. 

* Cr-r-r-oo-k ! ”’ cried a turaco, wind- 
ing itself up. 

But this did not seem the place 
for gangsters, nor for the heraldic 
monster, half bird, half serpent, the 
native did his best to describe. Was 
it at home, I asked, and if so, could 
he catch it for me? He thought 
he could. He did, and next day 
brought to the rest-house compound 
one of the strangest creatures I 
have ever seen. 


He unrolled it from a rope net, 


but the animal itself did not unroll. 
It remained tightly coiled until I 
touched it, and then, swiping round 
with a long, scaly tail, nearly trapped 
my hand against its also scaly side. 
It was about four feet long, most 
of that being tail, and except for the 
tip of its snout and its underside, 
which were of tough, grey skin, was 
completely covered by overlapping 
scales. Its piggy eyes, protected by 
pads of hide, were set far back in a 
head that tapered to a _ toothless, 
tubular mouth ; its short limbs ended 
in enormous claws. Left alone, it 
slowly uncurled and walked, treading 
pigeon-toed on the outside of its feet 
with the gait of an old, old man. 

And as I watched it amble along, 
there came to mind a picture in a 
book, and underneath it words which, 
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now remembered, put the stranger’s 
identity beyonddoubt. Manis gigantea, 
the Giant Pangolin, thus the legend 
ran. This was Manis, Briquet’s 
mysterious menace of the woods. 

With renewed interest I saw the 
pangolin parade its scaliness, flicker 
a doubtful tongue at the veranda 
steps, and finally curl up to sleep in 
a dark corner. Nocturnal, it gave 
the impression of being quite tame ; 
but I do not imprison animals or 
give them silly names. My curiosity 
satisfied, it was free to go when it 
wished, and that was just after 
sunset. 

With great deliberation it plodded 
across the compound, pushed through 
an allamanda hedge, and set out for 
the fringe of the forest, while I followed 
as unalarmingly as possible. It passed 
in among the trees, rootled round the 
base of one, sniffed at another. Was 
it hungry? It was, and very soon 
found what it sought—a mass of 
granulated earth thrown up at the 
entrance to a crater ant’s home. 
At once it began to dig, and dug 
so fast that in a few minutes the 
whole nest with its swarming galleries 
lay exposed. 

The pangolin sat down to dine. 
Making a tripod of hind-legs and 
tail, it leant back on them, lowered 
its tubular snout, and set-to as fast 
as it could gobble. A long pale 
tongue, a little flattened at the end, 
shot out and came back plastered 
with struggling ants, shot out again, 
and swept up a few more hundreds. 
Each time it reappeared, it came out 
clean and dripping with viscidity ; 
each time it disappeared, it was black 
with belly-bound ants; and all the 
time the animal was feeding, an 
intermittent shivering of its scales 
shook off the stinging swarms that 
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sought to pierce its armour. Here 
was something against which a million 
ants, all of a kind, one “as good as” 
another, and therefore leaderless, had 
no more power than one. 

Fascinated, I came near enough 
to get into trouble with them, but 
without disturbing their destroyer. 
While light remained, I watched the 
antics of that ant-obliterating tongue, 
its flaccid, flickering, slippery-slobberi- 
ness. It slid in and out with the 
slickness of a lubricated piston. It 
had the suppleness of a snake, it 
licked round corners, it probed the 
deepest galleries, collecting ants as 
a magnet does steel filings. In—out, 
in—out, slish-slosh it went, harrying 
a hurrying, scurrying mob too uniform 
to cope with an emergency. Manis 
was still busy when I left him to 
go home. 


After dinner that night I dozed 
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off under the stars and saw in a 
dream gigantic pangolins emerging 
from the east, unleashed from behind 
an iron curtain. They plodded on 
across the map, stopping to sweep 
the cities with their tongues, to lick 
up with a deadly discrimination what- 
ever was most antish in the world. 
On they came, ponderous, unfaltering 
in their advance, until at length they 
reached a narrow sea, where they 
stood in line with flickering tongues— 
tongues long and slim enough to 
slide across, yet hesitating, doubtful 
of what might lie beyond, whether 
ants or men. 

I woke. I looked up at the glitter- 
ing infinitude of the sky—at the 
Milky Way with its hundred million 
suns, its countless worlds, and beyond 
them more and more galaxies in 
ever-expanding space. 

Ants? Men? Neither seemed to 
matter very much. 








ON TEN AND FOUR A DAY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.O., R.E. 


THis paper tells of that “ lowest 
form of life,” the subaltern of the 
Regular Army, and how he lived 
between the wars. 

For most of that period he received, 
if he were a subaltern, ten shillings 
and fourpence a day (less income tax). 
That is three pounds, twelve shillings, 
and four a week (again, less income 
tax), or under two hundred pounds a 
year. It does not sound much; but 
it was probably the first he had ever 
earned. It seemed fabulous wealth. 
And it was paid monthly in advance. 
It brought with it privileges beyond 
the reach of wealth in civil life. On 
the day he joined he was reminded of 
some of them. 

As he entered the barrack gate for 
the first time the sentry saluted. That 
His 


first salute was a big event. 
reaction, after two years at the Shop 
or Sandhurst, was to look for the 
officer the sentry had seen, but whom 


he himself had missed. Slowly it 
dawned on him that it was he that 
was being saluted, and he returned the 
salute in the way he had practised in 
his bedroom at home. It was a solemn 
thought that now, whereas his brother 
was in statu pupillari at a university, 
he himself was in command of British 
troops. No man enjoys a greater 
privilege than this. 

He probably arrived in the evening. 
Because he knew no better, he went to 
the Orderly Room to report to the 
adjutant. The Orderly Room was 
locked. No self-respecting adjutant 
worked after tea—and seldom after 
lunch till 1938. So, having drawn a 
blank there, he went to the officers’ 


mess. He had been given a lecture on 
behaviour in an officers’ mess, but 
all he could then remember was that 
it was treated as a home; and that he 
only addressed officers of the rank of 
major and above as ‘sir.’ To other 
officers he did not say ‘ sir,’ except on 
parade. 

With his heart in his mouth, then, 
he went to the mess. He found it, 
according to the time of day or day 
of the year (it might be Derby Day), 
full, half full, or empty. It was an 
impressive building looking out on to 
a deserted parade-ground. No trooper 
rode ‘into the jaws of death” with 
more trepidation than a second lieu- 
tenant crossing for the first time the 
threshold of the officers’ mess. 

On the day I joined, the mess 
appeared deserted. I entered the hall 
by a swing-door. A thick pile carpet 
muffled my footfalls. A clock struck 
seven in the anteroom. (This is the 
room which house-agents would de- 
scribe as the ‘lounge ’"—horrible word 
—or sitting-room.) I peeped in. The 
room was nearly dark, being panelled 
in oak and lit only by a sparkling 
fire and a reading-lamp on the table 
beside it. 

As my eyes grew accustomed I saw 
that the room was not empty. There 
was @ man sitting on a chair, with his 
feet in the fender, reading a book by 
the light of the lamp. He was in 
plain clothes, but he was no doubt an 
officer. The first officer, except for 
relations, in fact, to whom I should 
speak without saying ‘sir.’ No. I 
must not say ‘sir.’ But what should 
I say? If I said, ‘“ Hullo, old cock. 
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How’s things?” it might seem a 
trifle familiar. On the other hand, if 
I said, “‘Ahem!” it was too like 
Uriah Heap. Perhaps the officer was 
asleep. No, he wasn’t. He looked 
round and allowed an eye-glass to drop 
from his eye. Then he said, “‘ Hullo.” 
He was a formidable person: dark 
hair, greying at the temples, a black 
moustache above a mouth like a rat 
trap, and a chin that would have been 
a credit to Bulldog Drummond. But 
his eyes had a friendly twinkle. 
“What’s your name?” he asked. 
I told him and asked, ‘ What’s 
yours?” “ Grant,” he replied. Then 
as & waiter appeared at a door and 
switched on some more lights, he 
added: “I was about to order a 
whisky-and-soda. You’d better join 
me.” 

The waiter returned with a syphon 
on @ silver tray and two cut glasses. 
Grant put a splash into one, which he 
gave to me, and took the other him- 
self. I had never drunk whisky before 


(except for a clandestine draught, 
extracted with a straw from the 
decanter at home), and I cannot 
say I liked it. But it seemed to like 
me. I chatted with a loosened tongue. 
The awe which had first oppressed me 


faded like a dawn mist. 
temptation to say ‘sir.’ I surged on 
the crest of a wave. Grant was a 
good listener and I gave him my con- 
sidered opinions on a number of sub- 
jects: the selection of generals for 
high command, the training of young 
Officers, imperial strategy, tactics, and 
military engineering. I even allowed 
him to make a few suggestions himself, 
though I paid little heed to them. 

It was only next day that I dis- 
covered that he was a major-general ; 
in fact the Major-General; the local 
nabob whose word was law. 

I quote this incident to illustrate a 


I felt no 
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principle of mess life. On the parade- 
ground or in the office opinion bowed 
to rank or length of service. Discipline 
was rigid and inflexible. But in the 
mess a different rule prevailed. The 
mess was a home. Subalterns were as 
much entitled to opinions as generals 
(though they did not usually express 
them so freely). This is in contrast 
with an earlier day when, so we are 
told, a subaltern was a ‘ Wart’ and 
only spoke when spoken to. 

Mess life was far more comfortable 
than a young man of three times a 
subaltern’s means could afford outside. 
The meals were ample and well cooked. 
They were served punctually and well. 
There was a library full of books 
upstairs and a racquets court and two 
squash courts alongside. The furniture 
was spacious. Kings and generals, 
from their golden frames, looked down 
severely upon us. From the walls in 
another room the stuffed heads of 
every kind of wild animal grinned 
ferociously like the tiger, or fawned 
upon us like the mild-eyed sambhur. 

Opinions differ about the decorative 
values of portraits and the heads of 
game. There were subalterns who 
thought it should be the other way 
about. There should be, they said, 
the portraits of wild animals and the 
heads of generals. Whether this 
would have been more decorative 
I cannot say. Certainly some of them 
looked very much alike—Sir Bloodon 
Thunder closely resembled the African 
bison, and he would have been just as 
dangerous to shoot. 

Besides the amenities within the 
mess there were others outside. The 
mess subscribed, en bloc, to the golf 
club and perhaps to the local fox- 
hounds. It gave an annual ball. 
Occasionally the band would play at 
an afternoon concert. In the summer 
a@ garden party was not uncommon, 
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At these the subalterns could impress 
their lady friends with their own sub- 
stance; and many hospitable invita- 
tions came in return. 

The worst bugbear was dinner every 
night. Mess dress was compulsory. 
This is a satisfactory attire for charm- 
ing the fair, but is a cumbersome 
fancy dress to wear every night. 
Moreover, attendance at dinner was 
compulsory. Only once a week was a 
subaltern allowed to dine out without 
permission from the senior subaltern 
or the adjutant. There were all kinds 
of good reasons for this sytem. But 
they appealed more to the senior 
officers (who were mostly married and 
dined at home anyway). They were 
not shared by the subalterns. 

The meal was served with pomp, 
often to the strains of the regimental 
band. The port was circulated. The 
Royal Toast was drunk, and the 
whole thing cost less than half 
& crown. 

Religion and women were subjects of 


conversation barred by common con- 
sent, though other subjects of a not 
too intellectual nature were hammered 
out at length. I remember one occa- 
sion in 1934. We had been discussing 
the defence of Hong Kong and Singa- 


pore against Japanese attack. We 
came to the conclusion that both places 
were indefensible. Someone said, 
** Let’s write to Winston Churchill and 
see what he thinks.” We selected 
Mr Churchill because one of his earlier 
books (I forget which) was then in 
vogue in the mess. In it, we thought, 
he had shown indecent wisdom after 
the events he described. Now seemed 
@ good chance to see if he was as wise 
before them. We debated the wording 
and I wrote the letter. Whether 
Mr Churchill ever saw it, history does 
not relate; but I had a reply which 


suggested that things might not turn 
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out so badly in the Far East as we 
feared. 

I wish I had not lost the letter. 

We certainly derived benefit from 
technical discussions of this kind, and 
sometimes our seniors did too. In 
1936 my duties included writing the 
Year-Book of a Rifle Association. It 
would perhaps be more accurate to say 
compile, rather than write ; for it was 
mostly statistics. There was, how- 
ever, one piece of writing—the fore- 
word. This was traditionally written 
by the General, to whom I took the 
manuscript. 

“You write the foreword,” he said. 
“ If it is suitable I will sign it.” 

The subalterns’ brains were brought 
to bear on the subject in the mess, 
Discarding the merely flippant sug- 
gestions, I wrote the foreword, which 
was duly signed. The book was 
printed and ‘The Times,’ who ad- 
vertised in it, sent their cheque for 
the advertisement. In acknowledging 
this I enclosed a review of the book, 
compiled with the help of my brother 
subalterns. In it I praised the book, 
I gave the General a pat on the back 
for his foreword and for his evident 
enthusiasm for rifle-shooting. I sug- 
gested that while he was at the helm 
the traditional marksmanship of the 
British Army was safe. To the delight 
of the mess, but to my amazement, the 
review was published word for word. 
Shortly afterwards the General was 
promoted and sent to the East as one 
of the King’s proconsuls. We small 
fry liked to think that we had con- 
tributed something to the suitability 
of the appointment and the K.B.E. 
that followed it. 

But although mess life formed a large 
part of the subaltern’s existence, it 
was not the most important. He 
started his career by being drilled with 
the recruits ; or, if he were a mounted 
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officer, in the riding-school with them. 
This latter was particularly good for 
gubalterns. The horse forges a link 
between officer and man. A good 
horse is the delight of all; and a bad 
one is just as likely to kick the colonel 
as the trumpeter. 

Also there were the other things that 
horses bring. Hunting, polo, racing, 
and pig-sticking were encouraged. On 
His Majesty’s horses we could easily 
afford them. At one station I was in 
many subalterns hunted three days a 
week in the season, and some of us 
used to shoot on two days as well. 
Whether we became better soldiers for 
this is a matter of opinion. But we 
learnt to do in two hours before break- 
fast what more earnest people took a 
whole day to do. 

All this would have been impossible 
if there had been soldiers to look 
after; but between the wars there 
were no soldiers in England. A field 
company, of nominally two hundred 
men, could seldom muster more than 
twenty. It was manifestly absurd for 
five officers to drill twenty men all day. 

The absence of soldiers affected 
subalterns in different ways. Some 
went to garrisons abroad where units 
were kept up to strength. There was 
a curious system whereby postings 
abroad were bought and sold. It 
seems incredible to-day, but when an 
officer was posted abroad he often 
received a letter from an agent saying 
that if he were prepared to pay (say) 
£200 to Lieutenant X. the latter would 
‘be prepared to go abroad instead of 
him. I have never answered such a 
letter myself, but I have received one. 

Another outlet for subalterns was 
the Staff College. In war-time, officers 
go to the Staff College by nomination ; 
that is, they must know the right 
people. Between the wars entry was 
by competitive examination ; that is, 
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by knowing the right things, This 
was difficult. The syllabus was wide, 
the candidates many, and the com- 
petition keen. So keen, in fact, that 
enterprising people went into business 
offering correspondence courses. One 
of my friends did a correspondence 
course when in India. While on leave 
he visited the office in London whence 
the course came. He was intrigued to 
find it exclusively staffed by a team of 
young ladies. He is now a major- 
general, from which we may deduce 
that the ladies knew their job. 

There were other off-shoots to regi- 
mental soldiering to interest subalterns. 
Some became A.D.C.s to generals and 
governors. This was a good way of 
getting to know the right people. At 
the same time an A.D.C. learnt many 
of the right things; for he had a 
wider view of events than his equal 
who commanded a platoon. The 
difference, as an A.D.C. once put it, 
was that the platoon commander is the 
King of a dunghill, whereas the A.D.C. 
is dung in a Kinghill. 

Yet another side-line was to be a 
station staff officer. I did this for 
about a year in India. It was not 
arduous. The principal care was 
being treasurer of the garrison church 
accounts. By frugal arrangements the 
Chaplain amassed a substantial sum. 
The Parish Council decided to spend it 
on a wall round the church, to keep 
out the cattle. I told an Indian con- 
tractor to have the wall finished by 
the Sunday of the Chaplain’s monthly 
visit. 

The Chaplain and I rode to the early 
service on horseback. We saw that 
the contractor had finished the wall 
round the church. But it was right 
round; there was no way in. The 
better jockeys got to church by a feat 
of equitation. The others had to climb 
like thieves into an orchard. Fortun- 
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ately the station commander did not go 
till later, by which time I had rounded 
up some sappers to make a tolerably 
tidy entrance. I expect he heard 
about it, but I escaped censure—no 
doubt owing to luck. 

On another occasion I escaped the 
vials of wrath that were my due in 
another way. It is worth recording ; 
for it illustrates the principle whereby 
subalterns did the donkey work and 
their seniors took the blame if it were 
done badly. As assistant adjutant it 
was my duty to keep all secret letters 
under lock and key and to maintain a 
register of them. One day we received 
@ letter about the religion of Gurkhas. 
It did not seem to apply to us and I 
wondered what to do with it. The 
Adjutant took an old-world view of 
stupid questions and I dared not ask 
him for instructions. Somewhere I 
seemed to remember having been told 
that irrelevant secret letters should be 
destroyed. So I put a match to this 
one and recorded in the register (in red 
ink): ‘* Destroyed by Fire.” It was 
not done to say “‘ Burnt.” 

Weeks turned into months and I 
forgot the letter. At length, one 
morning the Adjutant, looking up from 
his desk, said: ‘“‘ D’you remember a 
letter about the religion of Gurkhas?” 

** Yes,” I replied. 

*‘ Then look it up in the register and 
dig it out of the safe. It’s important.” 

Feeling like a schoolboy caught with 
a cigarette, I put the tell-tale register 
before him. He became incandescent 
with fury. However, he cooled down, 
and I hoped the subject was closed. 
But it was not. The Colonel came 
into our office and said to the Adjutant : 
“You told me some time back that 
there was a letter about the relizion of 
Gurkhas. The General has just tele- 
phoned about it. Get it out and let 
me see it.” 
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“I’m sorry, sir,” replied the Ad- 
jutant ; “I burnt it.” 

“You what?” began the Colonel, 
and exploded. 

I jumped to my feet prepared to 
say “It was me,” or something 
equally ungrammatical. But the Ad- 
jutant winked, so that I could see and 
the Colonel could not. I sat down in 
anguish. Later I heard the Colonel 
talking to the General on the telephone 
and saying, “I’m sorry, sir.” And I 
have no doubt that the wire was hot 
between them. 

The cloud passed and today the 
Adjutant is, very rightly, a major- 
general. Many of his contemporaries 
are too. This leads to another interest 
of the subaltern between the wars— 
namely, studying form. It was obvious 
whom the gods had chosen for the 
leading réles in the next war and it 
was interesting to speculate who would 
be any use in battle. At one time or 
another I served in the same stations 
as most of them: Alex., the Auk, 
Wavell, Jumbo Wilson, and Monty, 
just to mention those who are now 
field-marshals, and many of the less 
brilliant stars as well. In a small 
army everyone had a close-up view. 
I should say that most have run 
true to form; but I should have 
lost money on one, whom we all 
thought a safe bet, and who sprained 
a tendon at the first fence on the 
day of the race. 

Similarly, of course, one wondered 
what one would be like oneself in a 
war. And out of curiosity many 
subalterns sought excuses to visit 
such wars as were to be found. Some 
went on leave to the wars in the Gran 
Chaco, China, Spain or Abyssinia, or 
they watched the Germans march into 
the Rhineland, or Austria. One got 
no encouragement to do this. In fact, 
it could not be done unless one had 
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private means, or wrote a book about 
it afterwards to recover expenses. 

There were, however, one or two 
British expeditions in the North-West 
Frontier or Palestine or Burma, and 
I attended one of these on leave my- 
self. But it proved no guide, for it 
was not sufficiently prolonged or 
intense. Everyone is brave under 
fire the first time—often too brave. 
It is after two or three laps that the 
going tells. 

In this way subalterns tried to keep 
themselves up to the mark. There 
were, of course, official ways as well. 
The most exacting were, perhaps, pro- 
motion examinations. These consisted 
of three parts. There was a so-called 
practical examination, conducted out- 
of-doors. There was a written examina- 
tion, lasting two days ; and for officers 
of technical arms—gunners, sappers, 
doctors, and so on—there was a tech- 
nical paper. In general terms it would 
be true to say that two qualities were 
required to pass: an ability to give 
verbal orders in a convincing way, and 
an ability to express in writing what 
one knew. 

A cynic has said that no profession 
is less qualified to write than the 
military one, yet in none is more 
writing done. The first part is not 
true of pre-war army subalterns. 
They mostly wrote well. The trouble 
was they had too little to write about. 
We all certainly wrote too much. 
I remember an occasion when the 
senior subaltern commanded the com- 


pany in which I was the newly joined. 


He used to present me daily with a 
written order for the morrow. Each 
was a masterpiece of concise expres- 
sion. Had he been in Whitehall and 
I in the Middle East the practice 
might have been appropriate. But 
we shared an office table, shared a 
quarter, and played games or rode 
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together every afternoon. It was not 
for nothing that in World War II. he 
found his way into the Cabinet office, 
where he worked with great distinction 
till he lost his life in an aircraft 
accident. 

The habit of writing was also en- 
couraged in the form of essays. Every 
now and then all subalterns had to 
write an essay on some military sub- 
ject. The best and the worst were 
selected by the colonel and sent to the 
general. They were all conscientiously 
read, and used to come back, like a 
schoolboy’s, with comments in red ink. 

Occasionally a subaltern, after some 
peccadillo, would be asked to give the 
reasons for his actions in writing. 
This was the most rigorous way of 
being called to account. It usually 
led to trouble ; the more so because a 
subaltern was seldom required to give 
his reasons in writing unless it was 
practically certain that any he had 
were bad ones. 

Besides doing examinations and 
essays, subalterns filled most of the 
vacancies on courses. Courses were 
apt to lead to unpopular jobs and were, 
in consequence, themselves unpopular. 
A type of subaltern thus emerged in 
each unit who habitually went on 
courses. He was usually a dim 
character whom the unit could well 
spare. He attended courses in educa- 
tion, cookery, hygiene or accounting, 
and became highly qualified in all but 
leadership. He was sometimes known 
in the Orderly Room as “the course 
officer,” spell it how you will. If a 
census were taken of field-marshals it 
would probably be found that all of 
them were clever enough as subalterns 
to avoid going on courses. They would 
only score about ten between the lot 
of them. 

This is all the more remarkable 
when one remembers how long an 
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officer remained a subaltern between 
the wars. Until the reforms in 1939 
(attributed to Mr Hore-Belisha) ten 
to fifteen years was the average time. 
In some regiments and corps it worked 
on a time basis. In the sappers it was 
eleven years (later thirteen years). In 
cavalry and infantry regiments it was 
done by vacancies. Each regiment 
had a fixed number of lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, and captains above 
the subalterns. Unless one of them 
died or retired no one could go up. 
In 1930 I knew an infantry subaltern 
who had been commissioned in 1914. 
He had commanded a brigade in the 
Jordan Valley in 1918 and had two 
rows of medals and decorations. Two 
rows of medals were rare between the 
wars, since World War I. was not so 
prolific in medals as World War II. 
And for officers commissioned after 
1919 even a single medal was a rarity. 
To see this bemedalled paragon pedal- 
ling an army bicycle (probably with 
flat tyres) in the Long Valley was 
pathetic. 

In regiments where the officers were 
men of wealth and property, promo- 
tion went more quickly. Captains 
inherited fortunes and retired. Majors 
found their Scottish moors more fun 
than Salisbury Plain. Lieutenant- 
colonels took their seats in the House 
of Lords. Then subalterns got pro- 
motion. 

It will thus be seen that promotion 
depended on many factors, of which 
merit was not one. There was, in fact, 
a school of thought which alleged that 
accelerated promotion could only be 
obtained by freemasons. This theory 
had no foundation, though I once 
witnessed the following in the club at 
Aldershot. 

A party was being held to celebrate 
the promotion to captain of a subaltern. 
He had been seventeen years a subal- 
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tern. He had difficulty in pronouncing 
the letter R. 

“*'You’ve done well, old boy, to get 
there so quickly. Are you a free. 
mason ? ” asked a brother officer. 

“No,” replied the newly promoted. 
** Not fweemasonwy : fwee dwinks do 
the twick. Twy ’em.” 

All this time I have scarcely men- 
tioned the business of soldiering—that 
is, work with the soldiers. I said they 
were scarce between the wars, but they 
were well trained. Each year was 
exactly like the one before. Most of 
the year was spent in barracks till 
manoeuvres in August. In the best- 
regulated commands these were finished 
by the twelfth, but they were arduous 
while they lasted. For the rest of the 
year one day was like another. First 
parade at 7.30 a.M., company office 
eight o’clock, C.O.’s orders at 8.30, 
training of some kind till 11, stables, 
and the end of an arduous day at 
12.45. You may say it was not a 


day’s work; but you did not get a 


day’s pay; and at any minute you 
might be sent to Timbuctoo and get 
shot in a riot. 

Most subalterns rather enjoyed riots. 
The first I saw was in Gravesend in 
the general strike of 1926. It so 
happened that one of the subalterns 
was a Kent county cricketer. The 
most menacing situation could be 
averted by the offer of a few auto- 
graphs. 

However, whether in barracks or 
outside, the subalterns were all con- 
scious of the fact that the well-being 
of their soldiers was their first duty. 
This was illustrated by the defence 
that a subaltern would offer if one of 
his soldiers was run in before a magis- 
trate or a court martial. After a 
soldier had been acquitted of an 
offence by the stipendiary magistrate 
at one of the London courts, the 
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magistrate sent for the subaltern who 
had spoken on his behalf. 

“Young man,” he said, “I don’t 
know which is the bigger liar, you or 
the soldier. But they are the kind of 
lies that warm an old man’s heart. 
Nevertheless, don’t try them again, 
for perjury is a serious offence.” 

The spirit of comradeship that pre- 
vailed between subalterns and soldiers 
was peculiar to the age. It was an 
age of change. There had been a time 
when the first quality required of a 
youth before he became an officer was 
gentle birth. It was accepted as the 
natural order of things. It was not 
questioned by officer or soldier. The 
subaltern was an officer, as it were, by 
divine right. That time had gone. 
Yet the new era had not dawned when 
all subalterns came from the ranks ; 
holding their commissions by merit. 
Between the wars the subaltern held 
his position neither by divine right nor 
by merit. He held it by virtue of 
what the army calls, when intellectu- 
ally baffled, “‘ an old Chinese custom.” 

He could not be complacent like his 
forefathers, who knew they were there 
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because it was God’s will. Nor could 
he be complacent like his successors, 
who know they are there because they 
deserve to be. He therefore had a 
greater incentive to be a good subal- 
tern than either his forefathers or his 
successors. He showed it in his deal- 
ings with his soldiers. 

The soldiers, too, were in a state of 
transition. They were neither the 
illiterate peasants of Wellington’s day 
nor were they the cross-section of 
the people that conscription produces. 
They were more critical than their 
forefathers and perhaps more tolerant 
than their successors. 

These circumstances made for a good 
understanding. At work and at play 
the soldiers and the subalterns were 
a team. I have no doubt that the 
soldiers were good. To what extent 
the subalterns were good too, it would 
be wrong for me, who was one of them, 
to say. 

What I can say is that the subalterns 
were contented ; and if the Treasury 
was contented too, it may well be said 
that a good time was had by all on 
ten and four a day. 








THE BEAVER, MASTER ENGINEER. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


Ir always seems to me rather 
interesting that many so-called 
‘*clever’’ animals are really among 
the most stupid. The explanation 
is that the course of evolution has 
caused them to specialise, while other 
animals, skilled hunters, fast runners, 
terrible fighters, stood in no need 
of special development, and so did 
not branch out along lines which, 
by their very unusualness, appeal to 
our interest. 

We could not have a better illustra- 
tion of this than the beavers, which 
had their dams and canzls_ before 
man gave much thought to utilising 
water other than as a drink, and 
still more casually as a_ cleansing 
medium. The engineering feats of 
the beaver are simply marvellous, 
yet he is not a clever animal. If 
he is intelligent in any particular 
way, it is in his ability to profit by 
experience, which is another way 
of saying that he is quick to adopt 
a new habit. Otherwise he is a good 
deal lower on the intellectual scale 
than the foxes, the bears, and the 
dogs. 

Thousands of years of weeding out 
and grafting in, ever pursued by 
his many enemies and by the cruel 
northland winters, have made the 
beaver what he is, yet for all the fame 
of this extraordinary animal, I find 
that very few people can answer 
the first and most elementary question 
concerning him: “‘ Why does a beaver 
build a dam?’ Yet upon this 
habit of dam-building the boaver’s 
whole life hinges, and his other feats 
are contingent upon it. He is, first 


and foremost, a builder of dams, 
and as we follow his story this will 
stand paramount as being the key- 
stone to his other engineering feats. 

I do not wish to offend our Canadian 
friends by maligning the wild animal 
dearest to their hearts; I can only 
speak of the beaver as I have known 
him, free and in captivity, which is 
as a lovable lump of a beast, not 
much more sagacious than a rabbit. 
One has only to lie awake and listen 
to the beavers at work down in the 
valley any summer night to form 
one’s own ideas. On the primeval 
forests sound carries far, and by the 
noise they make one can conjure up 
a fair picture of what they are doing. 
One hears the persistent gnawing of 
some old city alderman at the trunk 
of a poplar, while all round his fellow 
citizens are hustling and _ bustling, 
cutting up the branches of trees 
already felled and conveying them 
to their pond. It is untrue that a 
look-out is posted to watch the top 
of the tree and give warning when 
it begins to topple. None of them 
is interested in its toppling, and even 
the alderman himself does not seem 
to realise that if he keeps on gnawing 
that is bound to happen. Neither 
is it true that he, the gnawer, knows 
exactly where the tree is going to 
fall. ‘‘ Beavery”’ is a word of con- 
tempt used among Canadian wood- 
men to signify bad axemanship, and 
if the tree finally falls on someone’s 
head—vwell, it is just too bad. Beavers 
have, in fact, been found crushed 
under logs, but as a general rule the 
trees they use are too small to do much 
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damage. Their branches break the 
impact of the trunk, and should one 
of the colony be in the wrong place 
at the right time not much harm is 
likely to befall him. 

But the free eventually does fall, 
after several minutes of concentrated 
effort to attain that end, whereupon 
no one could be more surprised than 
the beavers themselves. At the sudden 
crash awaking the forest, the whole 
colony (including the alderman) stam- 
pedes for the safety of the pond, 
apparently fearful lest the sound 
should bring some enemy to the 
spot. And the sound of the first 
crash pales into insignificance beside 
the noise the beavers themselves 
make in giving the belated alarm ; 
for each one in diving strikes the 
water a resounding smack with his 
broad tail, the recognised danger- 
signal. Thus an enemy anywhere 
near, who would probably have paid 
no attention to the falling of a single 
small tree—for trees are always fall- 
ing—knows by the subsequent din 
that there is a beaver city down in 
the valley. 

This conduct certainly compares 
badly with the general rule followed 
by normally intelligent animals, such 
as elephant and deer: ‘‘ No undue 
publicity ’’; but beavers definitely 
possess the power to combine, and 
note number two on their intelligence 
concerns this desirable gift. The 
beavers realise that if one alone 
cannot do the job two may achieve 


it, and if not two, then three or even 


four. They join forces accordingly, 
and each in turn pushes and heaves 
and struggles. Then all of them 
heave together. Unfortunately, they 
all heave against each other. This 
goes on till at length, by chance 
rather than good judgment, they all 
heave more or less in the same direc- 


tion. Behold! the job is done, and 
they go their respective ways, doukt- 
less well satisfied. That it has taken 
five times as long as it should have 
done naturally does not matter. It is 
now a fait accompli, which in the 
woods is the main point. 

The power of ingrained habit is 
such among these lovable rustics 
that they simply cannot tolerate the 
sight or sound of running water. 
That, to them, means leakage from 
the dam, a constant draught upon 
the bank, and even at considerable 
personal risk they must stop it. 
Two beavers, temporarily housed in 
one of New York’s Zoos, heroically 
flooded themselves out and were 
drowned overnight by plugging up 
the only drain that provided an exit 
for the tap-water left running for 
their convenience. 

So I am sad to admit that there 
is no comparison between the intelli- 
gence of the beaver and that of so 
many other animals which leave no 
edifices to their memory. As a strict 
vegetarian he has a vegetable mentality, 
and it may be that he has been so 
shut up in his own good works that 
his mind has deteriorated. 

Necessity rather than his own in- 
ventive power has driven the beaver 
along the highway of evolution to 
his present standing. As other animals 
were forced into the earth or into the 
tree-tops to survive, so the beaver 
was forced to make the best use of 
his waterways. Behind his foes always 
hung the inexorable northland winter, 
a bitter combination of fangs of ivory 
and teeth of ice. But evolution must 
not be taken as a ruling power com- 
pelling the beaver or anything else 
to use its wits and to invent new 
methods to supersede the old; it 
consisted simply of ineonceivable ages 
of weeding out and replanting. It 
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was not a matter of Time teaching ; 
it was Time exploiting and develop- 
ing those traits and characteristics 
which enabled this creature or the 
other to live, and that by the simple 
expedient of killing it if it proved 
unexploitable. Evolution encouraged 
only the most profitable of natural 
traits; those which survived bred 
children that tended to inherit the 
same good traits. 

Let us presume for clarity that 
the first beavers we need to consider 
were of the lazy “‘ bank”’ type—like 
the outcast beavers of today, spurned 
in their industrious cities. They 
lived like water-voles in burrows in 
river banks, and had neither dams 
nor lodges. Only those that found 
a sufficient depth of water with the 
right surroundings managed to live 
at all, and so they bred beavers to 
whom those surroundings became the 
chosen habitat. To their deep pools 


they dragged branches for food, and 
because the environment was right 


they dragged more than they needed 
while the sap was running. When 
the sap ceased to flow in the standing 
trees this superfluous supply in the 
deep water came into use, and the 
greater the superfluity the better 
they fared through the lean months 
of winter, and the stronger and 
more numerous their children. All 
these green branches in the pool 
had the effect of damming the stream, 
and those whose pools were best 
stocked with food survived the many 
keen winters in the thousands of 
winters still drifting by. They bred 
on while others died out, and so the 
storing of food became an ingrained 
habit, to be quite naturally followed 
by the intentional damming of streams 
to obtain greater security from their 
foes and from penetrating ice. 

We can picture how things went 
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on. The immutable weeding-out and 
grafting-in proceeded, the dam now 
having become a natural part of the 
beaver city. The more perfect the 
dam the more did that lineage prosper, 
and if the spring floods broke the 
dam the citizens knew that shallow 
water left them exposed to their 
foes, so they not only speedily repaired 
it, but they strengthened it. 

Then came the lucky summer when 
their increasing population caused 
them to build a second dam to provide 
an annexe, & small one just up-stream 
of the main dam, so that when the 
floods came the top dam held up 
the sudden weight of water, and let 
it loose gradually. Thus, not only 
the main dam stood, but so did 
the little dam above it; for it was 
bolstered up by the pond directly 
below instead of just becoming a 
waterfall. 

After that the great city flourished 
exceedingly. No longer subjected to 
casualties by dam burst, they built 
dam after dam all the way up their 
creek, then they overflowed to the 
adjoining creeks, and so, through 
time, came to absorb the other beaver 
nations. 

We are getting very near now to 
the beavers of today. They had 
achieved the first great step towards 
permanent prosperity in the double 
dam. Time, trial, and error progressed 
in only one direction, and the beaver 
city took shape ages before the siege 
of Troy. The dams were even given 
a slight curvature towards the current, 
as approved by best engineering prin- 
ciples today. It was not so much 
a matter of the animals thinking out 
new ways and means, as it was of 
those that acquired the most useful 
habits gradually overwhelming the 
others, so that the profitable habit 
finished up by being the ingrained 
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habit of all the beaver kind. In 
nature, fashion changes very slowly, 
but it changes exceeding sure. 


In the Far North, where the roots 
of the trees are eternally frozen, 
there is a tendency for water to 
freeze from the bottom upwards to 
meet the surface ice, and long after 
the surface ice has been swept away 
in spring, the bottom ice can be seen 
floating to the top ; but this is peculiar 
to rocky terrain, and the beavers do 
not favour mountain torrents. It 
may be on account of such conditions 
that they cling essentially to the 
aspen creeks, which are provided with 
a thick layer of peat or muskeg, 
the mud of which settles instantly ; 
for it is not mineral mud, but particles 
of decayed vegetable matter. Fish 
from these waters are never muddy 
in flavour, and worms cannot live 
there. If there is any current at 


all, the ice penetrates only a few 


inches, while the moving bodies of 
the beavers tend to keep the bottom 
space open. 

So we see how the engineering works 
of the beaver and his chosen habitat 
meet the two main needs of his life, 
security from his foes and security 
from encroaching ice. The branches 
at the bottom of his pond would 
naturally float—at one time it was 
thought that the beavers sucked the 
air out of them! They anchor them 
in some way, but it is not known 
exactly how. Probably they just 
‘Stick them in the mud criss-cross and 
jam them; for they are cut when 
full of sap and heavy, and the sub- 
sequent soaking must tend still further 
to make them as heavy as water. 

The requirements of a beaver city 
are many. Needless to say, the 
beavers are not entirely sealed in 
under their ice roof. Their respiration 
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is low, but they need air like other 
animals, and some of their provisions 
for obtaining it are indeed remarkable. 

The beaver lodge is a straight- 
forward affair. It consists simply 
of a pile of sticks built up on the 
bed of the pond and carried well 
above the surface in a generally hap- 
hazard way. In its domed top the 
beavers gnaw out dining-rooms, bed- 
rooms and nurseries, and the passages 
from them lead downwards and come 
out well below ice level. Thus the 
animals can pass to and fro between 
their living quarters and their stores 
without exposure, and as the city 
grows the lodges grow in size and 
number; for it must be understood 
that a beaver city, like a badger warren, 
is never completed. So long as it 
grows every spare moment of the 
citizens is spent at work on the dam, 
and so it spreads and the pond ex- 
tends, till it may cover several acres. 
Old lodges are heightened and supple- 
mented, new lodges are built, but 
the dam is always the master structure, 
the main centre of activity, and any 
rush of water escaping from it sends 
the whole city to investigate. 

That the beavers are truly sociable 
is shown, however flourishing the city, 
by their going down to the river-fork 
to leave their castor signs, which 
serve the purpose of notice-boards, 
inviting passers-by to look in on 
passing. Thus ambitious youngsters 
or married couples who have been 
driven out by flood or forest fire need 
not for long travel homeless. They 
are always welcome at the next city— 
lucky creatures ! 

The lodges are ventilated through 
their stick roofs, and even when 
buried under deep snew this is 
sufficient ; for the big bodies of the 
beavers in coming and going serve 
as displacement pumps. Each time 
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a beaver leaves, a volume of air 
equivalent to his capacity is sucked 
in through the roof; each time one 
returns, that amount of air is forced 
out. This would not work with the 
bank burrow, which is still a favoured 
institution. It would be completely 
water-sealed were not special pro- 
vision made, for its only entrance is 
under water. This provision consists 
of an air-shaft running vertically from 
the roof of the main chamber out into 
the great outdoors. The shaft is too 
small to admit an enemy; no larger, 
in fact, than a man’s three fingers. 
How the beavers make it is not known, 
but it looks as though they must dig 
upwards, then partly plaster up the 
hole behind them.1’ Even so small a 
shaft still presents a danger-point, 
which the beavers cleverly overcome 
by concealing the mouth of the hole 
under a pile of sticks. This goes a long 
way towards preventing their body 
scent from betraying them, and when 
snow covers the ground the beavers in 
their bank burrow obtain their air 
just as do those in the lodges. They 
themselves are the air-pumps. 

It is also necessary to have ventila- 
tion through the ice for the benefit of 
those working under it, and this is 
mainly done by the animals using 
the same landing-place, thus keeping 
it open. Then there is the floating 
raft, used also by their neighbours, 
the musk-rats; in fact, the habits 
of the two meet at so many points 
that it is often difficult to decide 
which belongs to which. The raft 
lies some distance out in the pond 
so as to catch the wind, and it is 
anchored either by a reed hawser 
or by a thin branch. Its constant 
movement helps to keep open the ice 
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immediately surrounding it, and the 
animals go there to breathe. 

The musquash trapper knows all 
about this provision, but the beaver 
rafts I have seen were simply small 
logs, insufficient to sustain the weight 
of a beaver, unless log-walking is 
among his accomplishments, which I 
do not suspect. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of 
the beaver’s achievements is the canal, 
which again follows the best engineer- 
ing principles. Naturally, the trees 
nearest to the water are the first to 
be felled, and this leads to a pro- 
gressive lengthening of overland trans- 
portation, the toil and exposure of 
which the beavers dislike. They are 
as unhappy away from water as a 
squirrel is away from trees, and this 
order of things has led to the canal. 
It is cut as straight as circumstances 
permit from the edge of the pond 
to the standing timber, and _ the 
beavers tow their branches along it, 
instead of struggling with them through 
the chaos of stumps and encroaching 
undergrowth. 

Like everything else about the 
city, these canals are under the 
unrelaxing process of widening, dredg- 
ing, and extending. Sometimes, as 
they become longer, the home stream 
higher up is tapped to feed them, 
or a spring back in the woods is 
put to good use. As the canals extend, 
the necessity for locks arises, and these 
are made in the form of miniature 
dams, everything on the lines of man- 
made canals and according to accepted 
engineering lay-out. 

Well, we say, such a beast must 
have brains; he must think; it can- 
not all be put down to inherited 
habit! Yes, but I fear he falls down 
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1 A Chippewayan legend goes that they dig the vertical shaft, place a stick in it, plaster it 


up, then pull the stick out from above. 
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pitifully in the application of his 
ideas, and in those ways which indicate 
that inherited habit has far over- 
stepped his powers of elementary 
reasoning. Having made his wonder- 
ful canal, and his equally wonderful 
locks, he often struggles irritably for 
a long time trying to make a five-foot 
branch float crosswise down a two-foot 
wide canal! It is true that the in- 
telligent jackdaw struggles long enough 
to induce a stick two feet long to enter 
crosswise @ slit in the rocks four 
inches wide, and our own dog wrestles 
similarly trying to get a long stick 
through the narrow entrance of his 
kennel; but then the jackdaw did 
not spend thousands of years design- 
ing that crack in the rocks for the 
one special purpose of admitting 
sticks of that length, nor did our own 
dog carve out the entrance to his 
kennel! It only shows that the 
beaver has attained the most mar- 
vellous equipment without understand- 
ing the first common-sense rules of 
putting it to sane and practical use. 
Talking of the long stick, how- 
ever, we are admittedly drawing 
very near to the “ulterior motive,” 
the putting together of two separate 
ideas to attain a single end, and, 
generally speaking, this is far beyond 
the mathematical powers of any 
animal, save man. Evolution has 
carried it through in a_ thousand 
different ways, but it does not come 
within the scope of “think while 
you work,’ or appreciating that a 


- > little nous is worth a lot of spontaneous 


energy. The nearest approach to 
individual reasoning I have ever heard 
of has been among the chimps and 
the orang-outangs. It was an orang 
that hid a set of burglar’s tools in 
its bed to effeet an escape from its 
cage, but while it realised that secrecy 
was necessary, it thought that all it 
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had to do to obtain secrecy was to 
swear volubly at the keeper every 
time it found itself being watched. 


One would think that a beaver 
city could not escape the notice of 
anyone voyaging through the woods, 
but as a matter of fact one can travel 
for hours by canoe over a chain of 
lakes without realising that it is the 
beavers that are to be thanked for 
such easy transportation. One knows 
that this is their country, surrounded 
by hundreds of years of their toils, 
but unless one knows what to look 
for, one can walk over a beaver city 
at any season without noticing it. 
The gnawed and pointed tree-stumps 
quickly become overgrown. The dams, 
some of them centuries old and wide 
enough to accommodate a motor-car, 
look like natural features in the 
general chaos of dead and fallen 
trees. The lodges are no more than 
heaps of driftwood, the ponds are 
just natural ponds, overshadowed and 
rampant in a wilderness that has 
never known the controlling hand of 
man. More than ever is this so in 
winter, when everything lies hidden 
under a mantle of snow. 

But for all I have said concerning 
the beaver’s mentality, I admit that 
he is a wonderful beast, worthy of 
his place as emblem of the great 
Dominion of Canada; for he leaves 
a@ record even more honourable than 
that of the buffalo. The buffalo 
millions were the first road-makers, 
to be followed eventually by the 
Iron Horse and latterly by concrete 
arterial roads, but it was the beavers 
who enticed the first voyagers into 
the heart of the forests. The beaver 
meadows tempted the first settlers 
to push out their new agalients of 
civilisation; for there is no more 
fertile soil on earth than those level 
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bottomlands brought about by the 
decay of old beaver dams. And it 
was the beavers who brought about 
the establishment of the Hudson 
Bay Company in one of the richest 
fur-producing areas of the world. 

The buffalo are long since gone, 
and the beavers would have gone, 
too, from Canada, but for the lesson 
learnt by the tragic slaughter of the 
buffaloes. Think of it! those swarm- 
ing millions completely wiped out 
in a matter of eight years, thanks to 
the white man’s enterprise in setting 
up factories solely for the canning 
of buffalo tongues, and elsewhere 
establishing industries for making glue 
from their hoofs and horns, while 
the rest of the gigantic hulks were 
left to rot on the prairies! Man 
learnt his lesson—one animal suffered 
that others might live—but only 
careful legislation saved the beavers 
from the same fate. 

The Buffalo Indians are gone, and 
so, too, are the Beaver Indians, or 


rather both have been absorbed by 
that eternal process of evolution. 
The Beaver Indians depended solely 
on the beavers for food and raiment. 
They used the deadfall in summer 
and in winter the spear, approaching 
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the lodges lynx-footed and impaling 
the poor creatures through the roofs. 
The tube-spear, which could penetrate 
several inches of ice, was used for 
transfixing them when they were 
seen to leave their lodges and slip 
through the clear water under the 
ice. Yet so long as there were only 
the Indians to hunt them the beavers 
held their own, wherever suitable 
timber grew, even up to the wide 
prairie edges where the laughing rivers 
tumble down from the foothills. Need- 
less to say, the white man soon 
altered that, and the number of 
beavers sank to a negligible quantity ; 
but thanks again to sad experience 
the beaver is now safely dug in 
over thousands of miles of properly 
preserved territory. 

We are apt to compare all other 
things with ourselves; but man 
attained his present status by means 
of his far larger brain, and that is 
where the mistake occurs. It is 
purely owing to the long influences 
of environment and not by the posses- 
sion of an abnormal brain that the 
beaver stands where he is, and he is 
by no means unique in this. 

Man was born great: the beaver had 
greatness thrust upon him. 
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CONSIDERING that my father was 
a master mariner, that he had been 
trained in sail and had all the hide- 
bound prejudices of his caste, it is 
somewhat surprising that sailing never 
made any appeal to me. Of the sea, 
as such, I am rather fond; that is 
to say, I can admire it with enthusiasm 
from dry land or the promenade deck 
of a large and comfortable liner; I 
like swimming in it in latitudes where 
it is reasonably warm and free from 
such abominations as sharks or jelly- 
fish. But as a means of progression 
from A. to B., sails always seemed to 
me an unreliable, not to say time- 
wasting, method. Give me something 
with a propeller behind it, preferably 
two or more propellers, backed up 
by powerful turbines, and I could be 
quite happy at sea; but sails—vwell, 
I would rather admire them in pictures 
than have to depend on or, worse 
still, handle them. 

Now this sounds heretical, of course, 
and it will doubtless earn me the 
contempt of all right-minded sailors ; 
and so I will admit that once I was 
cajoled into taking part in a sailing 
race, and have never been quite the 
same man since. This was how it 
came about. 

Kobe can, or could best be described 
as the City of Many Clubs, and the 
reason is understandable. Given a 
‘community of foreigners about one 
thousand strong in the midst of a 
city of over half a million natives, 
some measures for cohesion become 
necessary if any semblance of Western 
life is to be preserved, and clubs 
proved the best solution. The upkeep 
of these numerous establishments, with 
their premises, servants, and all the 


rest of it, was something of a tax, 
and as the devotees of each particular 
sport were rarely sufficient to keep 
a club going by themselves there had 
come about some good-natured inter- 
mingling and overlapping, with a 
sort of you-join-my-club and IT'll- 
join-yours spirit. This, plus some 
indulgence from the banks in the 
matter of overdrafts, and an occasional 
whip-round among such members as 
might be suffering from a plethora 
of this world’s goods, enabled the 
many clubs to carry on. With this 
explanation, it will be quite under- 
stood why I was a member of the 
Kobe Sailing Club. ‘The sailers, or 
sailors, have it which way you like, 
were @ cheerful body of sportsmen ; 
quite mad, of course, from the point 
of view of those who did not sail, 
but good fellows none the less. 

To those who had not been bitten 
by the sailing bug it was always a 
matter for wonder why anyone should 
have taken the trouble to start a 
sailing club in a place where wind 
was such an uncertain quantity as 
it was round Kobe. That favourite 
meteorological expression, “light and 
variable,” could have been _per- 
manently nailed to the mast without 
danger of contradiction, except on 
the two or three occasions during 
the summer, when we had typhoons. 
Then, of course, there was too much 
wind. It always seemed to me that 
the fickle zephyrs on which the sail- 
ing boats struggled to get round a 
triangular course within a generous 
time allowance were noted chiefly 
for the pungent smells they brought 
with them. These were so consistent 
that it was quite easy to tell the 
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direction of the wind by merely 
sniffing. Thus if it was from the 
west there came with it all the rich 
and fruity flavours which we had 
learned to associate with the city of 
Kobe. When it blew from the east 
we had the penetrating tang of decay- 
ing fish from sundry marine products 
establishments in that direction. From 
the north we could always tell when 
the manuring season was on by the 
emanations from the paddy - fields. 
Only with southerly breezes could 
we hope for anything like ozone, 
and even then they would quite 
probably be contaminated with some- 
thing offensive in course of discharge 
from a steamer lying outside the 
harbour limits. 

In spite of all these drawbacks 
the smaller boats would go out every 
Saturday afternoon for what their 
owners called a race, but was described 
by all the others as a drifting match. 
Round about sundown they would 
get back with most of the skin burned 
or scraped off their torsos to take 
part in long and acrimonious dis- 
cussions over the bar of the order, 
“If you had only kept to windward,”’ 
or, “If only old So-and-so had tacked 
sooner.” Still, they were a cheery 
crowd, and it was well worth belong- 
ing to the club just to attend the 
Annual Tiffin, which was always held 
at the beginning of the season. Among 
the ceremonies which took place at 
that time was the installation of the 
new Commodore. This was carried 
out with a time-hallowed ritual laid 
down by the first Commodore, under 
whose benign guidance sailing had 
prospered exceedingly and whose 
memory had ever since been revered. 
When his term of office expired he 
felt the urge to leave some tangible 
memento to the club where he had 
spent so many happy days, and so 


it came about that he bequeathed, 
under a solemn Deed of Gift, his 
historic pair of Flannel Trousers. 
We must not think lightly of this gift, 
for they were no ordinary trousers. 
They did not possess magic powers, 
but they had served the Commodore 
well and truly in fair weather and in 
foul during many years of happy 
sailing, and he regarded them as 
something beyond price. I believe 
Mrs Commodore held different views. 
Once white, years of exposure to the 
elements, and grease, paint, and tar 
had reduced them to a neutral shade 
not easy to describe ; rents resulting 
from violent contact with cleats and 
the other sharp projections common 
in sailing craft provided sources of 
ventilation never planned by the 
tailor, and buttons were conspicuously 
lacking in many essential places. 
However, there they were, the one 
and only original pair of Commodore’s 
Trousers. The Deed of Gift itself 
was an imposing document, and I 
am sorry not to have been able to 
secure a copy to include in this record, 
but the trustees were jealous of the 
copyright, or perhaps they suspected 
my intentions. The two outstanding 
conditions embodied in it were that :— 


(1) Under no circumstances were 
the Trousers ever to be Washed 
or Mended. 

(2) At the Annual Tiffin the Trousers 
were to be donned by the 
incoming Commodore in full 
view of the members there 
assembled. 


N.B.—The Tiffin was a Stag fune- 
tion. 


This ceremony was always carried 
out with much hilarity, and there- 
after the Honourable Trousers were 
reverently restored to the case in 
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which they had spent the other three 
hundred and sixty-four days of the 
year; for it must be admitted that, 


IT. 


It was when in the state of exuber- 
ance born of one of these functions 
that I was tackled by one of the 
most enthusiastic of those “ Sail 
Hounds.” No doubt he was banking 
on my weakened resistance. Let me 
call him Charles. 

*“ Really, C.,” he said, “‘ you ought 
to take up sailing; it’s the finest 
sport in the world. Blow some of 
the cobwebs out of your system; 
besides, you’re getting too fat, and 
oh! plenty of other good reasons.” 

“ That’s all very well, but I’ve just 
bought a motor-car and I’m having 
lots of fun with it, and in any case 
I don’t faney frying in the sun in 
a dead calm for hours at a time.” 

“Pah! you and your motor-car. 
I wouldn’t be seen dead in one of 
them. Give me the sea every time. 
Now, look here, come along with me 
on the Kamishima Race next Sunday. 
It is for yachts, not dinghies, so you 
will have all the comfort your soul 
yearns for, you soft flabby creature.” 

“ Soft and flabby yourself. Suppos- 
ing you come out with me in the car 
some Sunday. After you’ve hauled 
a horse and cart out of a paddy-field, 
shifted some good-sized blocks of 
granite, and helped man-handle the 
car over a few makeshift bridges, you 


‘won't have so much to say about 


flabbiness.”” 


Someone else joined in before we 
had time to get personal, and in the 
subsequent discussion I must have 
let my guard down; for I found myself 
committed to be a member of the 
crew of the yacht Daimyo for the race 


in question. I should really have 
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while serving admirably as Regalia, 
they were lacking in most of the 
essential functions of a garment. 


been flattered at the invitation; for 
the Kamishima Race was one of the 
classics to which only the elect were 
invited; but as the week drew on 
and the effects of the tiffin wore off, 
the prospect of a day’s grilling in 
the sun on the deck of a becalmed 
yacht began to rear itself before me 
in all its ugliness. I weakened, and 
*phoned Charles. 

** Er—about Sunday.” 

“Oh yes, I am glad you ’phoned, 
old chap. We start at 5 a.m. from 
Wada Point. Don’t worry about 
grub; I'll look after that.” 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, I’m 
not feeling too well. Touch of the 
sun I think, so if it is all the same 
to you I would rather cry off.” 

“Oh no you don’t, you blighter! 
A promise is a promise, and I’m 
going to hold you to it whether you 
like it or not. I can’t get anybody 
else now anyway, so you mustn’t 
let me down,” and with that he cut 
me off. He was one of those abrupt 
people, was Charles. 

Well, this was worse and worse. 
Not only was I in for it, but 5 a.m. 
from Wada Point! How on earth 
was I to get to Wada Point at that 
ghastly hour? However, the Sailing 
Club had a way of managing these 
things for which I had not given 
it credit, and the next day I received 
an invitation to dine with Charles 
and some of the other members 
at the Oriental Hotel on Saturday, 
with a note to say that I could leave 
all arrangements in their hands. All 
I was asked to bring was a bathing 
suit and a topee. The dinner was 
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a pleasant function, at which I learned 
that there were only three yachts 
in the race—Snowflake, Nereus, and 
Daimyo, the last named and the 
smallest being Charles’s command. 
‘** Of course,” he said, ‘“‘ you under- 
stand we cannot win. Daimyo is 
the slowest of the three, and her 
handicap is hopelessly inadequate, 
but still it will be good fun.” 

I had my own views on the subject 
of good fun, but being in the midst 
of the hierarchy of sailing felt it 
advisable to keep them to myself. 
After dinner we boarded a comfortable 
steam-launch for Wada Point. So 
much for having a Commodore who 
was also the head of a large shipping 
office and who would have taken 
part in the race himself but for having 
a liner on his hands the next day! 
He was consoling himself by spending 
the night with us at Wada and firing 
the starting gun in the morning. 

The next two or three hours gave 
me a new aspect of this sailing, and 
it did not seem at all bad. For one 
thing it was a beautiful moonlight 


night, and such always makes me 
feel irresponsible. Besides the three 
competing yachts at Wada there were 
three launches, and we all indulged 
in a moonlight bathing carnival. The 
sea was lukewarm and phosphorescent 
to an unbelievable degree, so we 
looked more like a lot of silver fishes 
than workaday humans. We swam 
round the fleet, calling at each unit 
for refreshments, and between songs, 
stories, and other diversions it was 
long after midnight before we turned 
in. I could see only one fly in the 
ointment. 

**Look here, Charles, what’s the 
big idea about starting so early? 
Why not make it nine o’clock—after 
we've had breakfast ?”’ 

But Charles laughed me to scorn; 
moreover, now that he was actually 
on board he was fast becoming very 
much the skipper and not disposed 
to stand any nonsense from a mere 
deck-hand. Luckily there were no 
belaying-pins handy, so I got off with 
no more than a verbal castigation ; 
then duly squelched, I turned in. 


IIT. 


**Come on there, turn out! It’s 
four-thirty.” 

‘“‘Four-thirty, what the devil do 
you mean by waking me so early, 
amah? Where’s my tea? Oh, er— 
sorry,” to the indignant face of 
Charles which I found looming over 
me. It was just daybreak, and not 
a nice one at that. There was a 
cold, clammy mist rising from the 
water and dripping tearfully from the 
mast and rigging overhead. There 
was not a breath of wind, or so much 
as a ripple on the face of the water, 
which just oozed past us in a nasty 
sluggish way, liberally befouled with 
city sewage. Good Lord! is that the 


silvery sea we were swimming in but 
a few hours ago! The only sounds 
to be heard were the morning prayers 
of thousands of seagulls, which kept 
wheeling round us in never-ending 
spirals, seemingly waiting for us to 
die. Yes, it was a pretty hopeless 
dawn, all right. 

All the yachts had professional 
Japanese crews in permanent residence 
to look after them while their owners 
were engaged in commerce. These 
consisted of a Capo (captain) and 
two or three sendo (sailors), and it 
can be said here that the Capo was 
always a competent navigator, quite 
capable of sailing the yacht himself. 
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When I got on deck these men were 
already busy with sails and the 
like, and I was promptly ordered by 
Charles to help. Followed some 
minutes of tugging and puffing on a 
cold, stiff, and clammy rope. What 
result this achieved I am not quite 
sure, but as the rope gradually came 
towards me to fall in an untidy tangle 
on the deck I assumed the operation 
was serving some useful purpose. At 
least so I hoped. 

Then there was a bang, which 
someone said was the five-minute 
gun, and then another one, which was 
the one-minute gun, and then, finally, 
THE GUN. “We're off!” shouted 
Charles. I looked round expecting 
to see something exciting happen, 
but all remained calm. The sea 
was quite still and so were the three 
yachts, in exactly the same places 
they had been in all night. The 
starter shouted a eheery “ Good 
sailing !’’ through his megaphone and 
his launch made off back towards 


Kobe, and that was the only move- 
ment on the face of the waters. I 
looked at Charles, who was sitting 
at the useless wheel with a beatific 


smile on his face, and wondered. 
Then I looked at Henry and George, 
who were sitting on opposite sides of the 
yacht with their legs dangling over, also 
looking very happy, and I wondered 
still more. Curiosity overcame me. 

“And what exactly do we do 
now, Charles ? ” 

“Oh, there will be a breeze along 
' presently, and meanwhile you and 
Henry can go below and see about 
some breakfast.” 

That, at least, seemed a sound 
idea. We found a well-stocked locker 
and ice-chest, while Henry proved 
himself no mean performer with a 
frying-pan on @ charcoal brazier which 
one of the crew brought along from 
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their own quarters. During break- 
fast Charles explained the day’s pro- 
gramme. ‘The race was to and round 
a little island called Kamishima, about 
thirty miles down the Inland Sea. 
On the way we should have to pass 
through the Akashi Strait with its 
strong current, probably against us, 
and he gleefully added that we should 
have a lot of fun getting through. 
Charles, it will be gathered, was one 
of those curious people who always 
look upon things unpleasant or un- 
comfortable as fun. Beyond the 
strait—well, everything depended on 
the wind, and we might get back 
late that night or it might not be 
till Monday morning. After breakfast, 
things looked a bit more cheerful. 
The mist had gone, the sun had come 
out, the deck was dry, and, best of 
all, a breeze had sprung up and we 
were actually making progress. So 
were the other two, and Charles’s 
prognostication about our having no 
chance looked like being verified, 
for they were drawing ahead already. 
For about two hours we sailed easily 
along the shore, with the others 
steadily increasing their lead, and 
we noticed that they were standing 
much farther towards the opposite 
shore, and by so doing were getting 
more wind. Charles made as if to 
follow, and at that the old Capo, 
who had been squatting on his hunkers 
on top of the cabin with a contented 
look on his mahogany features, sud- 
denly scrambled down and trotted 
aft. At this point let me explain 
that Charles was not the owner. 
Daimyo belonged to the Commodore, 
and as business prevented his coming 
he had asked Charles to take command 
for the day. Charles had no Japanese, 
nor did the Capo speak English, so 
[ was drawn in as interpreter. Speak- 
ing with great respect, the old man, 
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who had probably been an eflicient 
navigator at the time when Charles 
and I were still in our cradles, said 
that he thought the dannasan. in 
charge of the other two yachts were 
making a mistake in going so far 
over, and that it would be better 
for us to keep close to the mainland 
shore. Squatting on the deck, he 
drew a diagram to show us that there 
was comparatively deep water close 
in to the beach which Daimyo, being 
smaller, could take advantage of, 
and where we could avoid the current, 
which would be against us through 
the middle of the strait. 

“Well, what do you think, C.?” 
said Charles, temporarily dropping 
the réle of skipper in his wish for 
advice and local knowledge. 

“I should take the Capo’s advice. 
He knows more than the rest of us 
put together about the Akashi Strait.” 
Then followed a strenuous hour, and 
I still do not know what sin I had 
committed that I should have been 


put in charge of the main - sheet, 
which I discovered to be a singularly 
nasty and unsympathetic rope. Still, 
the others were equally busy pull- 
ing ropes and other things, so it 
was not for me to complain. Mean- 
while the Capo had very politely, 


unostentatiously, and deprecatingly 
taken over the wheel, and in the 
same spirit of self-effacing efficiency 
had assumed command. That was 
the prelude to what struck me as a 
remarkably pretty feat of sailing ; 
for our task was to climb through 
that strait by a ladder of extremely 
short tacks right along the shore, 
and the way in which the Capo 
judged the distance for each tack 
was masterly. Heading offshore it 
was easy ; for even if he had overshot 
his distance and taken Daimyo into 
the current no great harm would 
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have been done, but when going the 
other way it was a very different 
matter, for the least error would 
have landed us on the beach. Ad- 
mittedly, Daimyo was a small yacht, 
but she had plenty of keel, and time 
after time the Capo carried on until 
it seemed impossible that we should 
get round; and then, just as we 
were feeling that it was all over bar 
swimming ashore, he would spin the 
wheel, bow to me (never forgetting 
his manners) to do frantic things 
with that main-sheet, and round we 
would go for the next rung of our 
ladder. In the excitement of it all 
we had forgotten about the other 
boats, but the Capo had not. Between 
two tacks he tapped Charles on the 
shoulder and pointed. There they 
were close together about a mile 
farther out, and a considerable distance 
ahead of us. Suddenly it looked as 
if they had run into a very soft cushion 
and bounced back. Evidently they 
had both struck the full force of the 
tide-rip at the same time, and they 
were left with their sails shivering 
and empty of wind and making 
good time stern first back towards 
Kobe. It was an amusing and fasci- 
nating sight, and in the brief intervals 
between our own exertions we watched 
them. Three times more did they head 
up to that invisible obstacle, only to be 
pushed back again, while all the time 
we were slowly but steadily making 
progress and were now well ahead. 

At last the Capo, who had been 
watching the water ahead of us 
intently, gave an exclamation of 
relief, ‘‘ Moh daijobu !”’ (all safe now), 
headed her out towards the centre 
of the channel and relinquished the 
wheel to Charles. He then trotted 
back to his old perch on top of the 
cabin, squatted down, and drawing out 
his tiny-bowled pipe refreshed himself 
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with two or three whiffs. We were 
now clear of the strait, thanks to 
the Capo, and running gaily under 
the influence of a fresh breeze, while 
I was able to straighten up and take 
stock of my personal souvenirs. A 
sharp kink in the kidneys, a healthy 
crop of blisters on both hands, a big 
dent in my topee dating from the 
time when it had saved me from 
being brained by the boom, plus a 
number of bruises on parts which 
had made contact with the knobs 
with which Daimyo was plentifully 
adorned, about summed it up. Still, 
it had been amusing. We now had 
time to look around and see how 
the others were faring, and it was 
none too well. After their fourth 
failure at butting the tide-rip they 
gave it up as a bad job, and heading 
inshore started to copy the Capo’s 
method. But it was a long time 
before they came through; being 


so much bigger they were more un- 
handy for the extremely short tacks 


necessary, and they could not risk 
going so close to the beach. Though 
comfortably ahead we unfortunately 
lost the wind, and by noon were, 
once again, becalmed. They were 
still holding some kind of breeze 
and gradually caught up, after which, 
for a space, we were all three becalmed, 
till they proved better at drifting 
and gradually passed ahead. Mean- 
time Henry and George vanished 
into the cabin, from where they 
shortly summoned us to an enormous 
‘ lunch. - Those sailing folk certainly 
did themselves well where food and 
drink were concerned. 

Kamishima was in sight when we 
came up again, a little blue blob on 
the horizon, and towards it we 
gradually moved through the long 
hot afternoon. Now and then there 
was the suspicion of a breeze, more 
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often not, but one thing was increas- 
ingly evident: the others, whether 
sailing or drifting, could get through 
the water faster than we could, so 
in spite of the clever work of the 
Capo during the morning they were 
once again a long way ahead. The 
sea was tempting, a gleaming trans- 
lucent blue, and several times we 
just fell overboard, swam round for 
a space, and then scrambled on board 
again. Then we ran into jelly-fish. 
I am not sure of the correct noun 
of assembly for those creatures, but 
if it be school, then this must have 
been a university; for never had I 
conceived the possibility of such an 
immense multitude. The sea was 
packed solid with them, so that 
they were all squashed out of their 
normal hemispheres into jig-saw-like 
shapes to fit into the available spaces. 
In this mass we remained stationary, 
and there arose a long discussion on 
jelly-fish and their habits, especially 
in the matter of stinging. These 
were the ordinary pale-bluey-white 
kind without tentacles, generally 
regarded as harmless, but I was 
able to relate an experience which 
proved that under provocation even 
a ‘‘harmless”’ jelly-fish will turn. 
A man scooped one up in his hand 
and playfully flung it at me. It 
hit me right on the middle of my 
bare chest and burst, and there was 
no question at all about it stinging 
that time. It also left an angry 
red mark on my chest, which lasted 
for the rest of the summer. Since 
then I have always treated jelly-fish 
of whatever kind with marked respect. 
We remained stuck in the thick of 
them for over an hour, until I began 
to wonder if we were fated to spend 
the rest of our lives immured in a 
Sargasso sea of jelly-fish. It was 
not a pleasant thought. We also 
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debated how deep down they went, 
and a suggestion was made that one 
of us should dive down and see. 
There were no volunteers. Then 
suddenly they vanished; how, it is 
difficult to say ; one minute we were 
in the thick of them, and the next 
there was not a jelly-fish in sight. 
About five o’clock we got round 
the little island and started back, 
with the other two still a long way 
ahead and the light and fickle Inland 
Sea breezes still failing to do more 
than just keep us moving. We had 
made something under thirty miles 
in twelve hours, and my opinion of 
sailing had slumped once again. But 
then the sun dropped low and spread 
a carpet of gold over the water, and 
the Capo advised us to take the 
last chance of a swim, for there 
would almost certainly be a breeze 
after sundown. So we wallowed and 
frolicked in that golden sea until 
a warning shout of kaze kimasu (wind 
is coming) took us back in haste; 


and sure enough there was a ripple 
along the water coming up from the 
west, from just where we wanted it. 
In a few minutes Daimyo was heeling 
over gently and cutting her way 


through the water. Behind us the 
sun went down in a glory of red and 
gold. As the brief twilight faded, 
one of the crew brought the sidelights 
up, and soon we were left to the 
mystery of the darkened waters. 

“How about the tide in the strait, 
Capo?” 

** We should be there just about nine 
o’clock, dannasan, so I think all right.” 

The breeze was freshening all the 
time, and we were well over and 
snoring along in great style. I will 
say this much for Charles, he was 
tactful enough not to say anything, 
which was as well; for I should have 
had either to (a) lie, or (6b) admit 
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that I was enjoying myself—and 
either alternative would have been 
unpleasant. For I had found a snug 
roost on a coil of rope right up in the 
bows and was drinking it all in, with 
an occasional dash of spray, and would 
not have changed places with Solomon 
in all his glory. Then the moon rose ; 
and a moonlight night in the Inland 
Sea is one of those things which are 
beyond my powers of description, so 
I will not make the attempt. 

Now the Akashi light was showing 
up not so far ahead, and I saw the 
Capo slipping aft, so I followed to 
see what was going on. He made 
no attempt to take the wheel this 
time, but stood close beside Charles 
and now and then politely motioned 
him to make a slight alteration of 
course. We were going fast now, 
though what the actual speed was 
I will not attempt to say. She was 
only a small yacht, and it was probably 
not as great as it seemed, but it was 
quite enough to be exhilarating, and 
that was the main thing. Capo kept 
motioning Charles over towards the 
southern shore, where gloomy, for- 
bidding cliffs, crowned by the light- 
house, rose straight from the water, 
and suddenly we found ourselves 
right in the current. If it had been 
fast before, it was doubly so now, and 
we went streaking past those cliffs 
like an express train. Forgotten were 
the long and tedious hours of drifting, 
and ‘“ Who said sailing was slow?” 
shouted someone. We were all hang- 
ing on, for she was heeling right 
over, and staring intently ahead when 
suddenly there came a deep-throated 
bellow from behind us. There, about 
@ mile astern, were the lights of a 
liner, and there could be no mistaking 
that majestic note: the Empress of 
Asia. Yes, there she was, all right, 
the whole 600 feet and 17,000 tons 
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of her, her sleek white hull and three 
yellow funnels standing out clear in 
the moonlight as she swished past 
us at twenty knots in a blaze of 
light and power. A goodly sight she 
made, but “‘ Hold tight!” shouted 
Charles, “‘ we'll be getting her wash 
in a minute.” And we certainly did. 
There was no question of lack of 
excitement then ; for we were moving 
quite enough on our own without 
having the wash of a full-powered liner 
added in such a narrow channel. For 
a few minutes we were bobbing about 
all over the place, but beyond getting 
very wet we were none the worse. 

By the time that small flurry was 
over we were clear of the strait and 
making no more than normal speed 
under our own sail power. Mean- 
while what had become of the two 
others? The race was to end off 
Shioya, a village about ten miles 
short of Kobe, where there was a 
hotel, and the general opinion was 
that they had already arrived there, 


gone ashore, and were now enjoying 


a late dinner. That appeared to be 
the only possible result after the 
lead they had had over us during the 
afternoon; certain it was that we 
could not see them anywhere. How- 
ever, the red light of the Tarumi 
beacon was now right ahead, and 
not far beyond we could see the 
lights of the Shioya Hotel shining 
out over the water. As we drew 
nearer night-glasses were trained to 

see if there were any yachts at 
‘ anchor; but no, nothing was in 
sight. ‘“ Perhaps they sailed right 
on to Kobe,” was a suggestion, but 
suddenly just ahead of us and to 
starboard two ghostly shapes loomed 
up in the moonlight. Junks? But 
no, they did not look like junks. 
Can it be? Yes. No. Yes! they 
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were our two opponents, and by all 
things wonderful, becalmed! Here 
we were sailing merrily along as the 
herald of the wind, while all ahead 
of us was a flat calm. We sailed past 
them with yells of excitement and 
derision from all hands; and then 
we were ahead. They got the wind 
immediately after, of course, but they 
had been stationary; it took some 
little time for them to gather way, 
and the finishing line was very near. 
A minute later there was a bang, 
and our attention was thus drawn 
to a wildly capering figure on the 
beach brandishing a gun; the Com- 
modore, no less! He had come to 
see the finish and, quite unexpectedly, 
to greet the triumph of his own yacht. 

‘* By the Sacred Pants, we’ve won!” 
shouted Charles, dancing wildly on 
the deck, and “‘ Who said sailing was 
slow ?”—this latter with a terrific 
thump on my back which nearly 
knocked me overboard. 

We had a wonderful dinner-party 
at the hotel and talked over every 
detail of the day once again. It 
turned out that the other two had 
lost the wind just after getting through 
the strait, and had drifted till we 
passed them, but even Charles was 
constrained to admit that the real hero 
was the old Capo, and we had him in, 
stood him up on the table, and drank 
his health with full musical honours. 

** Well, what do you think of sail- 
ing now, C.?” said the Commodore. 
I made a suitably non-committal 
reply, having found in the hard 
school of experience that the man 
who alters his convictions too easily 
is not looked upon with favour by 
the people who count. However, on 
a subsequent occasion I took the 
Commodore and Charles out motoring 
and got a little of my own back. 





TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


I. GLIMPSE OF YESTERDAY. 


BY G. R. STEVENS. 


WHEN I was called at four o’clock, 
the taps proved to be dry. It was a 
waterless day. I therefore sent the 
night porter to purloin a bottle of 
Vittel for a shave and cat-wash. When 
I stumbled down the unlit stairs the 
night clerk lifted his voice to proclaim 
that the sacred son of a sow who had 
undertaken to stand by with his 
voiture had gone home to bed. I went 
out into the dark and cool of the 
cobbled street and poked into door- 
ways until a bundle of rags stirred. 
A smelly old gentleman in a tattered 
jeleba grunted his contempt at the 
offer of an honest penny ; nevertheless 
he shouldered my other suitcase and 
we trudged off along the pavé seeking 
the bus terminus. 

My pick-up proved to be, like all 
Tunisians, a politician. He invited 
me to observe the misery of his country. 
He regaled me with the commonest 
of the Communist clichés—that the 
population of his city had increased 
by 200,000 in a year and that all were 
civil servants—fat lice on the backs of 
honest men. I let him gabble on. At 
the end of ten minutes’ carry I found 
that I had no change. It was neces- 
sary to hand him a_hundred-franc 
note. Whereat he groaned like a 
camel. I had only paid him four 
times what any Frenchman would 
have given him. As his stale smell 
dispersed in the darkness I recalled 
Desmond Young’s profound dictum : 

** No race that wears a nightshirt in 
the daytime will ever rule the world.”’ 

Although we were due to leave in 
ten minutes the autobus depot stood 
dark and still, the massive iron gates 
of the starting yard closed and chained. 


Clusters of dim shapes along the kerb 
identified fellow passengers. The dark- 
ness was lively with their chatter and 
laughter as loaves and garlic sausages 
passed from hand to hand. Across 
the street in a tiny bistro a single lamp 
shone; presently a waiter came over 
with steaming glasses of near-coffee. 
A paper-seller shuffled through the 
gloom and found a customer, who read 
the headlines with the aid of one of 
those curious French torches which 
emit a pale gleam when pumped 
furiously with the fingers. 

An hour after the scheduled time 
of departure everything happened at 
once. Arc-lights flooded the starting 
yard, chains were cast off, and the 
gates swung open. In a surge we 
scrambled into the long lean belly of 
the nearest bus. First-class seats were 
in front, leather-lined; behind, the 
second class sat on bare boards. A 
group of indigenous gentlemen in 
burnous led the rush and grabbed the 
first-class seats. The Europeans who 
followed ‘turfed’themout. Thenatives 
shifted meekly, as though the gesture 
of seizure had sufficed. A _ tough- 
looking young man climbed into the 
driver’s seat in the glassed-in caboose ; 
his. mate perched on a hillock of 
luggage beside him. The engine roared, 
and with squeals of farewell we swung 
out on the five-hundred-mile run to 
Tripolitania. 

It became apparent immediately 
that passengers and crew were old 
companions, intent on making the 
journey an occasion. There was a 
round hole perhaps ten inches in 
diameter in the rear wall of the driver’s 
glass cage. This made for mateyness. 
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In front seats sat two fat-legged but 
trig little ladies, high of voice and very 
larky. Across from them lounged a 
large French paratrooper, with handle- 
bar moustaches and a bright, bold eye. 
Beside him squatted a little cock- 
sparrow of a man who wore a horse- 
shoe nail ring, with which he gave 
postman knocks on the glass to attract 
the driver’s attention. That function- 
ary, having found the open road, 
stepped on the accelerator and twisted 
about to join the party. First a 
Thermos top of coffee laced with 
brandy was passed through the hole. 
At a steady fifty miles per hour the 
driver disregarded the road to toast 
the little ladies. One of these dump- 
lings lit a cigarette and tapped on the 
glass. With a quick thrust of his arm 
the driver gripped the young woman 
by the hair, pulled her face up to the 
hole, and implanted a smack upon her 
lips. This dexterity brought down the 
house. At that moment a high- 
wheeled country cart suddenly grew 


in the path of the head-lights, plodding 
along the crown of the road. We 
hurtled down upon it; as we stiffened 
for the crash the bus swerved magnifi- 
cently, evading impact by a hair. 


The dumplings screamed, caught 
between terror and laughter; the 
paratrooper bellowed, the little man 
bounced like a jack-in-the-box. A 
comparatively sedate couple in the 
second row of seats caught the party 
spirit and reached into their bundles. 
Out came a basket of hard-boiled eggs 
‘ and green salads, which went the 
round of the first-class seats. The 
paratrooper, with an expert middle 
finger, flicked pieces of egg-shell at the 
girls’ necks. When a bit slid under 
their blouses a score was totted amid 
cheers by all. 

Day broke as we rounded the Gulf 
of Carthage. We were shifting in no 
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uncertain fashion along the Cap Bon 
foreshore where in 1943 the Axis 
armies broke up like rotten pumpkins. 
On our left lay the low easy swell of 
the sea, on our right the Tunisian 
massif where Montgomery had proven 
himself a big man. After chasing 
Rommel for 1600 miles Monty had 
wanted the Eighth Army to be in at 
the kill. He was all for throwing his 
infantry at these grim crests while his 
armour burst through along the fore 
shore. Freyberg of the New Zea 
landers, Tuker of the Indians, did not 
think much of this plan of battles 
They believed that the coup de grace 
should come on the easier terrain on 
the First Army’s side. Monty does not 
like men who disagree with him, but 
the views of the veteran desert fighters 
prevailed. A dramatic shift of Eighth 
Army divisions to Medjoz el Bab led 
to a quick end to the war in Africa. 

In the new hard light of morning 
the bus rolled to a stop in front of a 
boulevard café in Sousse. There my 
dusty shoes claimed attention. Two 
bootblacks dead-heated in a dive for 
my ankles. When I awarded one foot 
to each, conversation began: ‘“‘ This 
is an English,” said one. ‘‘ American,” 
said the other, ‘‘ and without doubt.” 
He glanced upwards. ‘‘ Okay, baby,” 
he hazarded. I thought I would try it 
on. ‘‘ Huitiéme Armée,” I said gruffly. 

That was the wrong answer. The 
words reverberated among the tables, 
re-echoed into the café. The boot- 
blacks shrilly proclaimed what they 
had found. A ring of exclamations 
closed about me. Someone brought a 
coffee, someone a bottle of beer; a 
greasy fried cake and an orange were 
pressed into my hands. A score of 
voices plied me with personal narra- 
tive, but they were no more than 
undertone to the dominant recitative 
of a large gentleman with a paunch and 
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a dewlap, no collar, and his shirt open 
to his trouser-band. He knew more 
about the Eighth Army than all the 
rest. Sonorously poured the adjec- 
tives—glorieuse, magnifique, formidable. 
Through a thicket of outstretched 
hands I made my way back to the bus. 
As we drew off the orator was still in 
spate. There was no doubt about it. 
Sousse remembered the Eighth Army. 
When I wrote the story of the 
Tunisian campaign I infringed on 
Stationery Office goodwill to the 
extent of more than one descriptive 
paragraph on this glowing countryside. 
In that April five years ago we crossed 
150 miles of green turf spangled with 
poppies and buttercups. ‘ Tunisian 
pastures are pied with flowers,’’ sang 
the Divisional poet. A _ botanising 
sergeant brought in twenty-four differ- 
ent varieties of wild blooms at a single 
leaguer. My driver and great friend, 
Naik Noor Hussein, said as we rolled 
into the north, ‘‘ Sahib, this is a fat 
land. I think that we should keep 
it.’ But now grim desolation unrolled 
on all sides. The unparalleled drouth 
which has wrecked the economy of 
North Africa had concentrated its 
spleen on Southern Tunisia. The turf 
had perished until only clumps of 
coarse bunch-grass, cinder-dry, re- 
mained. The winter-sown barley was 
less than a hand’s-span above the dust, 
with prematurely bleached and unset 
heads. Camels roamed unhobbled, 
for nowhere was the crop worth pro- 
tection. Saddest of all, great piles of 
olive trees lay uprooted. They had 
died of thirst when the shifting sands 
bared their roots. Each tree repre- 
sented a six years’ wait for fruit. 
The cactus zarebas had lost their fleshy 
greens ; in their Laocoon tangles they 
repeated the gripe of the olive trees. 
In Sfax, where luncheon of sorts 
awaited us in a coffee-house, I strolled 








across the square to a station waggon 
which bore a British number-plate. 
Two lads sat in its shade eating bread 
and cold beans. Like hundreds of 
others they had found England too 
changed after years abroad, had sunk 
their gratuities in a vehicle of sorts, 
and were making their way towards 
the haven of South Africa. They had 
crossed France and Spain, had ferried 
from Gibraltar to Tangier, and were 
now headed eastward on the long leg 
to the Nile. In the desert they had 
struck tricky going. With Tripoli- 
tania, Cyrenaica, Egypt, and Sudan 
ahead, a temperamental vehicle and a 
limited letter of credit, their venture 
was beginning to look grim. 

As I listened to these chaps I won- 
dered why no one has compiled a 
Baedeker of the desert and whether 
all our hard-won knowledge is destined 
to be forgotten. For during those 
years in which we held the Axis from 
Egypt we found or invented wheezes 
which countered almost every malig- 
nancy of that old slut, Mother Africa. 
Yet these boys had never heard of 
any of them. They had never been 
told that if stuck in sand they should 
deflate their tyres until the flaccid 
rubber provided additional tractive 
power. Nor that a long tube, if 
inserted in a spark-plug vent, would 
speedily inflate the tyres again. Nor 
that a coarse Bedouin tarpaulin, if cut 
into strips, would carry their vehicle 
across the softest sand. They did not 
even know the trick of a desert stove 
until I made a model with the empty 
bean tin, a handful of sand, and a half- 
cup of petrol. Nor of the chaghal, 
whereby the heat of the sun and the 
suction of the radiator will supply ice- 
cold beverages. It seemed a pity that 
these young adventurers should not 
have been taught these letters of the 
desert alphabet. 
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After lunch, with great good sense 
most of my fellow passengers relapsed 
into sleep. I was by no means sure 
that the driver had not joined them, 
for the bus swerved and lurched in its 
headlong flight. More than once it 
missed caravans of trudging camels 
and patient trotting asses by no more 
than a breadth of daylight. After a 
particularly close shave the driver 
turned and grinned. These near- 
misses were his idea of good clean sport. 
We now traversed storied country 
where the bleak wastes bore the litter 
of battle. Twisted frames of vehicles, 
smashed tanks, rusted guns with 
muzzles thrust skyward, derelict aprons 
of Dannaert wire, a few staggering 
direction posts, remained to tell of 
that other year when Rommel at last 
was brought to account. The long 
dim shape of the Zemlet el Beida grew 
out of the desert. On its crest a 
freakish pinnacle stood like a Disney 
drawing to mark the spot where 
British and Indian troops had smashed 
the Wadi Akarit line in one of the 
classic night attacks of military his- 
tory. Then Mareth, with the pesti- 
ferous Wadi Zig Zaou, a broad cleft in 
the earth which had cost many lives ; 
on whose landward flank the Matmata 
Mountains rose, peopled by troglodyte 
tribes that live in tunnels and caves. 
Whirling around the haunches of these 
hills we slipped into Medinnine, where 
Rommel failed to catch the Eighth 
Army off guard. This little town had 
escaped scar; as in the days when it 
’ made world headlines, it slept in its 
dust. In the tiny piazza a brown 
dog scratched languidly for fleas, and 
a clump of kneeling camels surveyed 
the scene with incurious, imponderable 
eyes. 

As we swung across the parched 
escarpment on the last leg towards the 
frontier, a cool breath brought the 
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promise of evening. The bus awakened 
and the atmosphere again grew 
sprightly. In spite of his long day 
the driver was still ready for fun and 
games. Through the hole in the 
glass he began to compére a fresh per- 
formance. He told the little ladies 
what had happened to them while 
they slept. The girls squealed with 
laughter ; the paratrooper guffawed ; 
the married couple again went into 
their baskets and came out with 
bottles, salami, more hard-boiled eggs, 
biscuits, and a bag of forbidding-looking 
pea-green sweets. Pidgin - English 
supplemented .pidgin- French; my 
only contribution to the feast, a few 
packets of Life-Savers, was _ solicit- 
ously distributed. The driver plucked 
a Chianti bottle from under the pile 
of luggage, signified with great glee 
that it could not pass through the hole 
in the glass, drank, smacked, and 
drank again. At the howls of protest 
he flourished the bottle above his 
head, like a cavalryman at the onset. 
In the gathering gloom the bus gathered 
speed. It charged the plodding cara- 
vans and sent the Bedouin diving into 
the ditches. It slithered round curves 
and cut the margin of safety on high- 
wheeled carts to centimetres; it 
swerved between obstacles like a half- 
back loose in a broken field. At this 
infectious performance the little ladies 
shrieked anew. At each near-miss the 
jack-in-the-box gentleman rapped on 
the glass and delicately raised his 
conjoined thumb and forefinger in an 
‘O’—a gesture of approbation which 
acknowledged bouquet, esprit, finesse. 

The burly paratrooper, who had 
been simmering for some time, now 
burst into song. In a roaring baritone 
he led with “Lili Marlene” in the 
original bawdy version. All the pas- 
sengers, the little ladies after a covert 
glance at each other and a near-blush, 
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joined in. Then came “ Roll Out the 
Barrel” in an agglomerate of French 
and Arabic. Then, as I live, ‘‘ Lambeth 
Walk,” and they knew not only the 
approximate words but the authentic 
gestures. Beating time with the 
Chianti bottle the driver joined in. 
We hit a small sand-drift and bounced 
to the roof; whereafter we laid hands 
each on the shoulders of his neighbour 
in front so that we would rise and fall as 
one man. Swollen with song we burst 
like a bombshell through the night. 
This gay communion gave accolade, 
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gave benison. The soft sands had 
blanketed the battle scars. 

In mid-chorus the brakes squealed. 
In the head-lights before the boundary 
barrier stood a British corporal. Trim 
and authoritative, he had an air of no 
damned nonsense about him. The 
driver put both hands upon the wheel, 
the little ladies straightened their 
skirts and reached for their handbags, 
the paratrooper replaced his képi, 
Jack-in-the-Box sat still. As the 
frontier pole rose the curtain dropped 
on yesterday. 


ON A SIAMESE WATERWAY. 


BY J. MACKENZIE. 


THE extensive central plain of Siam, 
source of the excellent rice which in 
normal times is a familiar feature of 
the British menu, is irrigated by a 
complicated and comprehensive system 
of waterways, natural and artificial, 
ancient and modern. 

The aorta of the life-giving arterial 
network is formed by the River Menam 
Chao Phya, usually referred to by the 
inhabitants of the country simply as 
‘*The Menam,’’ which may be pic- 
turesquely but accurately translated 
as “‘The Mother of Waters,” and the 
clayey yellow waters that flow between 
its broad banks are constantly aug- 
mented, along the greater part of its 
length, by a large number of sluggish 
silt-bearing tributaries that wind their 
way through the flat alluvial plain 
forming the hinterland beyond both 
the western and eastern banks. These 
tributaries are in their turn connected 
with each other by a system of klongs, 
artificial waterways designed for the 
irrigation of that vast patchwork of 
small-holdings on which the Siamese 
peasant cultivates his rice. 

Viewed from the air, and especially 


during the growing season, it is an 
agreeable mosaic, intricate but prac- 
tical, in which the eye is constantly 
gladdened by endless variations on the 
theme of green. First there is the 
pallid waxy green of the newly trans- 
planted and still tender shoots ; close- 
by there may be the more positive but 
still delicate green of plantlings that 
have taken firm hold in the rich 
deposit, and which when agitated by 
the soft winds out of the South-West, 
wave gently like a banner of watered 
silk; and it may be that in the next 
holding, for the Siamese peasant is an 
individualist and will not plant out 
from his seed-beds merely because his 
neighbour is doing so, the eye en- 
counters the matt nitrogenous green of 
sturdy stems that are well on their 
way to maturity. 

But to view this pleasant country 
merely from the air is to miss its 
greatest charms: the orderly activity 
of the peasants tending their crops in 
the rice-fields bordering the water- 
ways ; the dignified coming and going 
of the saffron-robed, shaven-headed 
priests in their made - to - measure 
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canoes; the sloe-eyed children raucously 
reciting their lesson in the village 
school ; the Chinese merchants in their 
wide, black silk trousers and wooden 
slippers, active as ants, instinct with 
parsimony, but ever ready for the 
gracious or generous gesture; the 
cheerful and strident vendors of ice- 
cream, coloured drinks, bowls of noodle- 
soup, and seethed vegetables; the 
khaki-clad village policeman in the 
shade of the tamarisk tree, somnolently 
and benevolently surveying the gay 
sunlit scene, and only arousing him- 
self sufficiently to throw a gallant or, 
it may be, salacious remark at the 
village slut who passes with her basket 
of salt-fish on one shoulder, her im- 
pudent breasts more revealed than 
hidden by her dingy camisole, and her 
“smiling bottom ’’—a Siamese expres- 
sion—swathed in tight black silk 
tantalisingly presented to the easy- 
going guardian of the easy-going 
Siamese law. 


The Nai Thai, captain and pilot 


of the motor-launch Egret, honks his 
klaxon importantly, and as the engin- 
eer eases back the throttle in response 
to the tinkle of the EZgret’s miniature 
telegraph, begins to nose his way 
towards the little jetty through the 
welter of swift-moving sampans, pon- 
derous paddy barges, and motor- 
launches of every shape and size that 
obstruct the fairway. Yong, the deck- 
hand, half Chinese and of an engaging 
cheerfulness, runs cat-like along the 
gunwale, boat-hook in hand, to fend 
’ off the jostling small craft and to 
make the Egret fast alongside the 
jetty as the telegraph rings succes- 
sively for “‘ astern ’’ and “‘ stop.”’ 

On the instant a crowd collects on 
the jetty. Half a dozen representa- 
tives—if that is not too grand a word— 
of the Chinese sundry-shops in the 
village, guessing that we have stopped 
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for provisions, instinctively accost 
Hong Chui, my Chinese amanuensis, 
and in voluble Teochew extol the high 
quality, low price, and comprehensive 
range of the goods available at their 
respective masters’ emporia. A swarm 
of sampans settles alongside the Egret 
laden with esoteric foodstuffs ready 
to be cooked, on the spot, in the little 
charcoal-burning brick stoves, just as 
soon as the crew have made their 
choice for the evening meal. Even 
the little policeman has temporarily 
left the shade of the tamarisk to come 
and exchange a few words with the 
Nai Thai, who, by this time moment- 
arily relieved of responsibility, is 
squatting comfortably on the upper 
deck that houses the wheel, contentedly 
puffing an aromatic Kretekh of coarse 
local tobacco wrapped in lotus leaf. 

We take on eggs, pork, beef, tinned 
milk, beer, charcoal, ice, soda-water, 
and rain-water. The last-named is for 
cooking, and for my bath. 

Provisions aboard, there comes the 
perennial problem of the night-moor- 
ing. This is occasioned by the crew’s 
not unnatural wish to be as near the 
village as possible so that ‘shore- 
leave’ may be enjoyed in company 
over a cup of coffee, and much kudos 
may be gained by the globe-trotting 
Nai Thai and his lieutenants, who 
only yesterday—ai-yah !—were in the 
royal and ancient city of Ayuthaya, 
tomorrow will be lording it in the 
coffee-shops of Paknampho, sophisti- 
cated centre of the teak industry, and 
in but a short week’s time will be back 
amid the manifold wonders of Bangkok, 
the universe’s centre. 

I do not wish to deny them either 
their kudos or their coffee, but the 
plain fact is that when we tie up 
either in a village or in its immediate 
vicinity, sound sleep, or indeed any 
kind of sleep, is, for me at any rate, 
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quite out of the question. The social 
life of a Siamese village begins round 
about nine o’clock in the evening, and 
from that hour onwards the ear is 
assaulted by a battery of noises which, 
although they would no doubt provide 
an admirable sound background for 
@ film handling—or mishandling— 
some aspect of life in the mysterious 
Orient, do not make good bed-fellows. 

Within a radius of fifty yards from 
any point in the village you can 
expect—and your expectations will 
not often be disappointed—to hear a 
turbulent pattern of sound, the different 
motifs of which vary but little from 
village to village or from night to night. 

There will be two gramophones, one 
playing Chinese music, the other 
Siamese, both equally at variance with 
elementary harmony and each other ; 
the acoustic free-for-all provided by a 
native sound-film playing in a tin- 
roofed cinema devoid of doors, with 
an operator either unacquainted with 
or incapable of volume control; the 
insistent clickety-click of the abacus as 
late-working Chinese compute the day’s 
takings; the noisier clacking of the 
mahjong game being played by a 
group of their compatriots at a pace 
whose sound and fury is unknown to 
the genteel morning sessions of Singa- 
pore memsahibs ; the ceaseless clatter 
of cups and saucers in the coffee-shops ; 
the indignant yelps of pariah dogs 
which have ventured too near the food- 
stuffs counters and have connected 
with a well-aimed wooden slipper ; 
and as a background, the harsh, mono- 
tonous incantations of the priests at 
their evening prayers in the temple by 
the river. 

Every evening, then, the following 
conversation, which varies little in 
content, takes place :— 

Myself (firmly): ‘* Nai Thai, tonight 
we will moor one kilometre beyond the 















village, where the little klong comes in 
from Bang Pradeo.”’ 

Nai Thai: “‘ Very good, Nai, but 
you will remember that the main 
klong is very narrow at that point, 
and the Nai will consequently be dis- 
turbed by the passing of the mail- 
boats during the night.” 

Myself: ‘“‘By no means; we will 
moor @ short way up the little klong ; 
there are no mail-boats on it, as you 
know. The air is very good there, and 
we will all sleep soundly, except, of 
course, Yong, who will be on watch.” 
(Yong will sleep just as soundly as 
the rest of us, but the fiction that 
proper watches are kept must be 
maintained.) 

Nai Thai (nodding approvingly) : 
‘* The Nai’s plan is good, but (casually) 
it might be as well not to anchor too 
far from the police station; the Nai 
has doubtless heard that the place has 
an evil reputation and that there are 
many robbers in the neighbourhood.” 

Myself (carelessly): ‘‘ We all hear 
such tales, but who believes them ? ”’ 

Nai Thai (playing trump card): 
** But it is true, Nai; why, only last 
week the towkay of Chin Hong Lee of 
Sapan Lek .. .” 

Myself: ‘Yes, yes. Everybody 
knows that Chin Hong Lee’s towkay 
was waylaid and robbed of 5000 ticals 
last week on his way to Bangkok, but 
it is also well known that he is too 
mean to pay the small fee which the 
post office charges for despatching 
money by telegraph, and anyone who 
carries all that money in his pockets 
deserves to be robbed. Now it is well 
known in the market that we carry 
only a few ticals for expenses, and 
consequently who would rob us ?”’ 

Nai Thai (defeated): ‘It is true, 
Nai, and so we will then moor .. .”’ 

Myself: ‘* At the place I said, one 
kilometre beyond the village.” 
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Nai Thai (despondently) : 
good, Nai.” 

The telegraph tinkles as Yong pushes 
off from the jetty, and the Zgret noses 
out into mid-stream. The water-borne 
traffic thins when we have left the 
village behind, and as the Hgret pro- 
ceeds up-stream there is just time for 
the evening bath before the night 
anchorage is reached. 

Bathing on board the Egret pro- 
vides a physical and mental stimulus 
that is out of the ordinary and has 
little in common with the clandestine 
and static ablutions of everyday exist- 
ence. Punctually at eight in the 
morning and half-past four in the 
afternoon, Ah Sai, my personal servant, 
knocks on the door of the cabin, which, 
with its bunk, table, wash-basin, book- 
ease and clothing lockers, is bedroom, 
sitting-room, and dining-room com- 
bined. The knock is followed by the 
formula ‘‘ Nam aab set leo,’’ which is 
to say that bath-water is prepared. 
Clad only in an exiguous sarong and 
armed with soap and towel, I step 
through the after-door of the cabin, 
and passing the engine-housing, where 
the engineer, spotting me and the 
purpose indicated by my practically 
nude state, modestly looks away and 
simultaneously reduces speed to a 
comfortable 3 knots, I step out over 
the gunwale on to a small slotted plat- 
form suspended from it at river-level 
by chain and hook. A large bucket of 
hot water has been placed conveniently 
at hand inboard, and after this has 
‘been used to remove the grime of the 
day, comes the never-failing delight of 
sluicing over myself gallons of cool 
rain-water from the earthenware 
Shanghai jar. As the bath proceeds, 
so does the Egret, and we encounter 
other craft whose occupants react in 
widely different ways to the unusual 
spectacle of a white man for once 
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choosing to bath coram populo. The 
‘toney’ passengers of the express mail- 
boats, who have been to Bangkok and 
know a thing or two about the ways of 
the European, pointedly look the other 
way in an excess of gentility which is 
foreign to their natures and is in any 
case wasted on me. The ancient 
Chinese, propelling with a single oar a 
sampan full of firewood, grins and 
says encouragingly: ‘‘ Hot, isn’t it, 
Nai?” and three overdressed bag- 
gages in a passing motor-launch giggle 
convulsively, nudge each other, and 
pass remarks which are sometimes a 
comment on the whiteness of my skin, 
sometimes affect an unbounded and 
certainly fictitious admiration for my 
muscular development, but most often 
are just plain lascivious. I have been 
in Siam long enough not to be at a 
loss for an answer to remarks under 
any of the three headings. 

Presently speed is reduced still 
further as the Egret turns off the main 
klong into a quiet waterway lined on 
either bank with pleasant bamboo 
thickets. We edge slowly into the 
bank and Yong leaps ashore to hitch 
the mooring rope round a convenient 
stump. The engine stutters into 
silence, and the peace of the tranquil 
countryside descends. 

It is not long before a small knot of 
children makes its way along the bank 
from a little attap-roofed hut perched 
on stilts some distance across the rice- 
fields. They have heard the chug of 
the Egret’s engine and have come to 
see what we have to offer in the way 
of entertainment. They squat down 
in @ gap in the bamboo grove opposite 
the cabin. They do not spot me at 
first, their whole attention is taken 
up by the launch. They think it must 
come from Bangkok the fabulous. 
They spell out the name that is written 
in Siamese script round the prow. 
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“* He-kgraet,”’ they say. What is 
“* He-kgraet’’ ? There is a white bird 
on the little flag at the front—that is 
only a paddy-bird; they sit on the 
buffaloes’ back in the fields. Oh! 
there is the Siamese flag, and another 
one beside it. We do not know what 
that other flag is ; maybe it is Farang.1 
Yes! Yes! it is Farang flag; there 
is the Farang himself. We must not 
speak loudly now, only in whispers, or 
he will send us away. Prasid the 
policeman says the Farangs are often 
hot-tempered ; they shout angry words 
and their faces become red. 

The three little girls gaze at me for 
a while in rapt silence, their eyes 
follow every movement. Presently 
Ah Sai comes into the cabin and 
begins to lay the table for supper. 
Three pairs of black eyes open wide 
at the array of cutlery, and my modest 
E.P.N.S. excites a low-voiced “ Ai- 
yah!’’ of wonder. Silver. What a 
lot of silver! How many guests will 
eat, then? He must be very rich. 


Foolish—all Farangs are rich. Hush ! 
He will hear us. 


I am glad for their sakes that Ah 
Sai is doing me proud tonight; there 
is soup, fish, meat, a sweet, cheese, 
celery, and coffee. What a lot of food ! 
Perhaps he must eat all those other 
things because he does not eat rice ; 
Farangs do not eat rice. 

The smallest of the group—she 
cannot be more than four—has been 
silent up till now, but eventually she 
can no longer contain herself. It is 
the size and portentousness of the 
Occidental proboscis—always a source 
of wonder to the snub-nosed Oriental— 
that breaks the spell. ‘“‘ Wah!” she 
says, with lamentable distinctness, 
‘** what a long nose he has! ”’ 

Instantly all is confusion. The two 
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older children indignantly ‘ shush ’ her 
into silence, for this is unforgivable 
rudeness. The little one, unaware of 
transgression, dissolves in tears. There 
is a box of bulls-eyes for just such 
emergencies. I go quickly through the 
cabin to the little open cockpit in the 
bows and hold out a handful. Choen! 
I invite you. The oldest of the little 
girls comes up to the side of the 
launch and diffidently eyes the bon- 
bons. Aroi, I say encouragingly— 
delicious. Gin dai—you can eat. She 
takes them and presses one on her 
little sister, but she is not to be com- 
forted and sobs bitterly ; it is probably 
long past her bedtime. They tum 
confusedly to go.. Such a_ bother; 
we are rude to the Nai, but he gives 
us kanom (sweetmeat) to eat. They 
remember their manners, and turning, 
raise both hands, palms together, in 
front of their foreheads: Kawpchai 
korap—thank you. La-kgon sawatdee— 
greetings and good-bye. Choen! I say, 
for that, too, is good manners. 

A silver wedge of moon, well bur- 
nished, shows itself in an opalescent 
sky ; it is going to be a fine night, so 
I will sleep on the roof of the cabin. 
Ah Sai carries up my bedding—no 
mosquito-net is required; the cool 
breeze from over the rice-fields will 
keep the pests away. 

We are in luck; for tonight a 
million fire-flies have chosen our bam- 
boo thicket for their playground, and 
the pale-greenish glow of their Lilli- 
putian lanterns illuminates the lacy 
background of the bamboo fronds and 
casts a delicate sheen on the still 
water. My pipe smells good. The 
crew converse quietly in the after-part 
of the launch. The lights of the little 
village twinkle in the distance. One 
by one the stars come out. 





1 Farang = foreign or foreigner. 





THE COMING OF OSCAR. 


BY PEGGY BARNARD. 


WE were very young, my husband 
and I, when first we came to Raub, 
in the State of Pahang, Malaya; he 
an A.C.P. on his second tour, and I 
a bride of some months, equipped 
with a trousseau, a cookery book, 
half a dozen words of Malay, and a 
boundless enthusiasm for life in general. 
When I add that we both, and I to 
an astonishing degree, possessed un- 
limited faith in this best of possible 
worlds and the ultimate goodness of 
all men, those veterans of the East who 
read these lines will shake their heads. 

However, the new life in Raub 
presented plenty of scope for the 
exercise of enthusiasm. There was 
the fine, new, two-storeyed house to 
be put in order; the virgin ground, 
where the garden already flourished 
in imagination, to be attacked with 
spade and hoe; the view over the 
vast jungle-clad hills to be enjoyed ; 
and lastly, the joyful possibility to 
be envisaged that these same hills 
might provide the realisation of my 
latest ambition, which was none other 
than to possess a tiger cub as a pet. 

This last idea was the outcome of 
a@ recent visit to Kuala Lumpur, 
where I had made the acquaintance 
of Blang, now in the London Zoo, 
but then the property of a young 
police officer. The enchanting ways 
and amusing tricks of the young 
tiger, who, though almost full-grown, 
was as docile and affectionate as a 
huge puppy, made me his immediate 
slave and lit within me a feverish 
desire to have one of my own. 

The idea of a pet tiger appealed 
equally to John, who set the matter 
in train by causing it to be known 
throughout the neighbourhood that 


the new police mem, being even more 
mad than most tuans and memes, 
desired to possess a small tiger. That 
the tuan, far from frowning upon the 
scheme, even encouraged it ; wherefore 
any of the local inhabitants who 
furthered this craziness with informa- 
tion or help would acquire merit in his 
eyes; while should anyone actually 
produce a tiger cub he would acquire 
hard cash as well as merit. 

The speed with which rumour 
travels in the East is in marked 
contrast to the leisurely pace of 
every other proceeding. Within a 
week reports of tiger poured into 
the office. All of them, however, 
proved on examination to be more 
indicative of general goodwill and 
enthusiasm for the cause than pro- 
ductive of concrete evidence. A 
month passed, two months, and the 
rumours still followed the same vague 
pattern. Those whose friends had 
seen tigers, or whose relations had 
found tiger spoor, appeared daily 
at the tuan’s office. The bargaining 
over the hypothetical cub to which 
the information would undoubtedly 
lead was prosecuted with as much 
solemnity and vigour as though the 
cub were actually in the speaker’s 
pocket and the money about to change 
hands. But although words by the 
thousand were expended on the matter, 
both the tiger and the dollars it 
represented remained in the realm 
of wishful thinking. 

Then one morning during breakfast 
the telephone rang. 

“* Tabek, tuan. I, Ramasamy, speak- 
ing.” 

** Tabek, Ramasamy.” 


My husband spoke in Malay, 
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although Ramasamy, a gentleman as 
yet unknown to us, was obviously 
a Tamil, of whom there are immense 
numbers in all walks of life in Malaya. 
The usual exchange of compliments 
followed. From the peculiar hearti- 
ness of John’s tones I judged that 
he was making the standard replies 
to congratulations upon his. marriage, 
inquiries about the state of his health, 
even more interested inquiries on 
the state of mine, and _ inevitable 
hearty wishes for speedy and frequent 
contributions on my part towards 
that full quiver which is the aim of 
every proper home. 

The real business of the call was 
at last embarked upon. It appeared 
that Ramasamy had heard of the 
mem’s wish to own a tiger cub. Bear- 
ing as he did such an admiration and 
respect for the twan and the mem, 
he naturally desired to gratify any 
wish, however strange, that they 
might express. To that end he had 
not spared himself either hardship 
or danger, but had strained every 
nerve in the search. But all to no 
avail, until last night, said Ramasamy, 
when on his way home from his work 
as a rubber tapper he had been 
astounded to observe, sprawling on 
the path before him, a very small 
tiger cub. The path lay through a 
patch of secondary jungle which had 
encroached among the rubber trees, 
but less than twenty yards ahead 
it emerged into the open and wound 
through tall lalang grass for about 
@ hundred yards till it reached the 
river. Every morning and evening 
Ramasamy crossed the river on a 
raft on his way to and from his work. 

Two thoughts, said Ramasamy, had 
immediately entered his head: first, 
that it was getting dark, and second, 
that the tigress could not be far away. 
** But,” said Ramasamy, ‘‘ knowing 
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how greatly the mem desires just 
such @ cub as this, I am taking off 
my loin-cloth and throwing it around 
the cub and immediately running— 
yes, man, very fast—for the river. 
But hearing the roar of the tigress, 
and seeing her bounding from the 
jungle, I am knowing that I cannot 
get on the raft in time to be saved! 
What to do, man, what to do?” 

The temptation had been very 
strong, Ramasamy gave us to under- 
stand, to drop the cub and save 
himself, but he had sprung, cub and 
all, into the river and swum to the 
other side. The tigress had come 
part of the way after him, but had 
eventually turned back. As a final 
embellishment to the story he added 
that she had so narrowly missed him 
with her claws that she had torn 
the shirt off his back. 

This dramatic tale took consider- 
ably longer as told by Ramasamy 
than as set down here. John, who 
had punctuated the story with ex- 
clamations of “Wah!” and similar 
interjections at suitable intervals, trans- 
lated the gist of it to me, adding that 
Ramasamy had the cub in a box on 
the back of his bicycle and was but 
awaiting the word to cover the ten 
miles or so that separated him from us. 

Delicious moment! The cub was 
as good as mine already. “Tell 
him to come at once,” I exclaimed, 
“and say you'll pay him when he 
gets here. How much does he want?” 

After further conversation it ap- 
peared that Ramasamy wished to 
give the cub to the mem as a token 
of the esteem in which she was held 
by Ramasamy and all his family. 
The tuan, however, might give Rama- 
samy ten dollars for his trouble, the 
danger incurred, the long bicycle 
ride, wear and tear of tyres, and the 
possible fine for being late for work. 
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While ten dollars seemed an excessive 
amount for the items enumerated, 
it was, on the other hand, exceedingly 
little for a tiger cub, and after some 
token bargaining, in order that neither 
side should lose face, John agreed. 
(I have said, have I not, that we were 
both at that time exceedingly young ?) 

The period of waiting for Ramasamy 
passed rapidly and pleasantly. Part 
was occupied by a hasty journey 
to the shops, where a baby’s bottle, 
teats, Lactol, and cod liver oil were 
purchased; part was spent on the 
construction of a box, in arranging 
straw and blankets imside it, and 
placing near it a tray hygienically 
filled with ash and cinders, with an 
enticing layer of soft earth arranged 
on the top; the remainder went 


swiftly enough in long ecstatic con- 
versations on the telephone impart- 
ing the good news to various friends. 
Our nearest neighbour at once left 
his office and rushed up to the house 
in order to view the new pet at the 


earliest possible moment. 

Immediately after him, Ramasamy, 
panting and bedewed with perspiration, 
arrived on his bicycle. With remark- 
ably little ceremony he gave the box 
into my hands and received his ten 
dollars from John. Stuffing them 
into his pocket, he leaped on to his 
bicycle and made off without even 
waiting to see the box opened—so 
rapid a departure as would have 
appeared suspicious to more seasoned 
veterans than ourselves. 

We, however, felt no qualm of 
uneasiness, but bore the box in 
triumph to the downstairs room which 
had been set aside for the royal pet. 
Ah Kai, the Chinese boy, hung ner- 
vously in the background, half in 
and half out of the doorway. Both 
John and Lanky, the neighbour, 
offered to unbox the new member 
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of the household for me. But no, 
said I, no hand but mine should 
be the first to touch my treasure ; 
besides, it was a very small box, and 
had not Ramasamy said the cub 
might be held in a man’s hand? 
It could not be more than a few 
days old—quite harmless. 

The lid was prised off and some 
yellow fur was seen through the 
tightly packed straw. I slipped my 
hand gently in. The form beneath 
the fur felt strangely hard—not the 
yielding kittenish softness that I 
had expected, but a lean and sinewy 
tenseness. The box, too, felt ominously 
full. I had time to feel a moment’s 
misgiving, then a great many things 
happened at once. There was a 
sort of yowling scuffle within the 
box, a set of sharp fangs sank into 
my thumb, and a snarling streak 
shot past me and tore wildly round 
the walls, spitting as explosively as 
a full kettle boiling over on to a hot 
stove. With equal speed Ah Kai 
shot out of the door and slammed 
it from the outside. My husband 
and my neighbour, I regret to say, 
leaped as one man on to the table, 
where I speedily joined them. 

Presently the din subsided. Like 
shipwrecked mariners on a raft we 
gazed in silence at our captive. It 
cowered in a corner and glowered 
savagely back at us. I sucked my 
thumb, and the three of us hazarded 
guesses what it might be. 

From its general development and 
activity we concluded that it must 
be at least half-grown, but from the 
size of its enormous paws we deduced 
that it would have to grow quite a 
bit more to match its feet. But 
certainly it would never become a 
tiger. For one thing, a half-grown 
tiger would have been three times 
that size; for another, it was neither 
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striped nor spotted, but marbled and 
blotched with a brownish shade on a 
yellow ground. 

It was considerably longer in the 
leg than a domestic cat, and its head 
was larger, with a broad skull and 
powerful jaws, like that of a lynx. 
It was built on lean and racy lines, 
more like those of a greyhound than 
of a cat. We wondered if it could 
be a cheetah—but cheetahs are not 
indigenous to Malaya. Whatever it 
was, we decided, it did not seem 
likely to become an affectionate and 
docile pet. We toyed with the idea 
of calling it Surprise, but finally 
decided on Shock, which seemed to 
us more descriptive of our feelings. 

As it appeared even more scared 
of us than we of it, we got down 
off the table. Shock tore twice 
round the room clawing at the walls, 
staggered weakly, and collapsed on 
the floor. He suddenly seemed much 
smaller and very pitiful. We rushed 
for the Lactol, a thick blanket, and a 
pair of leather gloves. He was so 
exhausted that it was easy to throw 
the blanket over him, wrap him 
securely, and with gloved hands hold 
him on the table-top. The moment 
the warm milk was held beneath his 
nose he began to lap with such starv- 
ing eagerness that he nearly choked 
himself. He was pitifully thin and 
light, and ticks covered him as thickly 
as barnacles on an old boat. He 
finished the Lactol, then we gave him 
a saucerful of the liver that Cooky 
had been preparing for our lunch. 
Half-way through, his head drooped. 
I put him in his box, and I think he 
was asleep before he touched the straw. 
We left him alone and went to lunch, 
with mixed emotions troubling us. 

That evening the entire white popula- 
tion of the district, numbering half 
a dozen Government officials and 
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five planters, one of whom brought 
his wife, turned up at the bungalow 
to congratulate us and inspect the 
prodigy. On hearing the latest develop. 
ment, they indulged in a considerable 
amount of low humour at our expense, 
and when the chaffing had died down 
we proceeded to Shock’s quarters for 
an inspection. Among the guests was 
the State veterinary surgeon, Macgregor, 
a very good friend of ours. Another 
neighbour had brought along his brother, 
who was visiting Malaya from India, 
where he had been hunting big game, 
had actually shot tigers, and talked very 
impressively of machans and shikar. We 
felt confident that between them these 
authorities would at any rate decide 
what kind of animal we had “ bought.” 
Everyone agreed that we had got 
some kind of wild-cat. Shock sub- 
mitted to being caught in the blanket 
and to having his feet, claws, and 
teeth examined. The size of these 
and his unusual markings led the 
two experts to believe that he was 
of a particularly large and fairly rare 
breed. Reference to an encyclopedia, 
hastily brought from the D.O.’s house, 
provided a picture and a description 
which established beyond reasonable 
doubt that our pet was a tiger-cat. 
The encyclopedia further added 
to the general gaiety by stating that 
it was a “particularly savage and 
cunning marauder.” I had secretly 
cherished a hope that Shock might 
be to some extent tamed. A full- 
grown tiger-cat lying on the sofa 
would, I felt, give the place tone, 
even if it did not provide kittenish 
romps with a ball of wool. 
Macgregor, however, speedily dis- 
posed of this fallacy. The thing was 
untamable, he said. It would never 
be anything but wild and treacherous. 
If it did not escape at the first oppor- 
tunity it would kill the chickens, 
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the guinea-pigs, the Siamese cats, 
and probably the Cairn terrier. Shock, 
said my advisers, strongly backed by 
those of my neighbours who kept 
chickens, must be destroyed. 

Reluctantly I realised they were 
right. Shock must go. But he had 
eaten from my hand, and I could 
not sign his death-warrant. Finally, 
it was agreed that he should be boxed 
up again (very strongly, stipulated 
the chicken owners) and taken out 
in a car and turned loose in the 
jungle a long way away (a very long 
way indeed, said the chicken owners). 

I was given the remaining hours of 
daylight in which to feed up my 
unattractive pet and get rid of his 
ticks for him. Shock’s future settled 
and the guests departed, my husband 
picked up the telephone and called the 
overseer of the coolie lines on the estate 
where Ramasamy worked. There was 
a chilly edge to his voice which presaged 
ill for the erring Tamil. 

Contrary to expectation, Ramasamy 
came at once when summoned by the 
overseer, exclaiming cheerfully into 
the phone, “‘ Tabek, tuan, ada baik ?” 

Ada baik? Isall well? And uttered 
in a voice of blithe inquiry, of blame- 
less innocence! All was not well! 
The storm broke and raged for some 
minutes in language not to be recorded 
in these pages. When it had some- 
what abated, Ramasamy was heard 
at the other end of the wire to be 
protesting his innocence with no mean 
powers of oratory. 
~ “Tuan, tuan,” squeaked the tele- 
phone, “it was a tiger cub. It 
was even as I said! May my head 
be cut off if all did not occur even 
as I described it to the tuan. May 
I die and my body be devoured by 
dogs before I would deceive the tuan 
over so small a matter as ten dollars, 
which, after all, is but just recom- 
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pense for my hardship and danger 
in the matter of the tiger cub.” 

“In the matter of a worthless wild- 
cat, father of liars.” 

“Nay, tuan, in the matter of a 
tiger cub, which I seized in the jungle 
because of my great wish to please 
the tuan and the mem. A tiger cub 
with a mother of undoubted size and 
ferocity which pursued me to the 
water’s edge, and whose footprints 
the tuan may see with his own eyes. 
If the tuan will come in his car I will 
show him the footprints of the tigress.” 

“Nay, Ramasamy. The tuan will 
not come in his car to see the foot- 
prints, which are doubtless those of 
the estate cat—a small black-and- 
yellow cat, which in the dusk Rama- 
samy mistook for a tigress and swiftly 
fled from.” 

“But, twan, may my grave be 
defiled if these are not five-inch tiger 
pugs! All have seen them, twan, and 
marvelled greatly that I live to tell 
the tale—the overseer himself, tuan, 
has seen them.” 

Stupefied pause! Tiger pugs? 
What next ? The overseer, on being 
questioned, verified their existence. 
A tiger had used that path, he said, 
within the last twenty-four hours; 
the tracks were fresh. Yes, a full- 
grown tiger; for the prints, though 
not very large, were fairly deep. 
No, the beast itself had not yet been 
seen by anybody in the district, 
except possibly Ramasamy, but several 
pigs and goats from the surrounding 
villages had been taken during the 
last few weeks, and no doubt these 
tracks were those of the marauder. 
If the tuan would come and shoot this 
menace, everyone would be grateful. 

On the strength of the overseer’s 
contribution it was decided to suspend 
judgment on Ramasamy until the 
matter had been more fully investi- 
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gated. He was informed that the tuan 
would come that evening to inspect the 
pugs, that we should bring guns, and 
that if he could show us a tiger hunt, 
it might be that the matter of the wild- 
cat could conveniently be forgotten. 

As, with growing excitement, we 
discussed this astonishing develop- 
ment we remembered our neighbour, 
Bill, and his visiting brother. A 
tiger hunt in Malaya is something 
of an occasion. Man-eaters are ex- 
tremely rare, and as a rule the 
jungle tigers range far and wide, 
troubling none save those who directly 
provoke them. The jungle is so 
thick that organised beating is im- 
possible, so tiger-shooting is only 
practicable in two ways. One is to 
sit up over a half-eaten kill on the 
rare occasion when that is discovered. 
The other is to tether a live bait in 
a path where the tiger has recently 
been seen. It was this that we pro- 
posed to do, and, in view of their 
known lamentation over the lack 
of sporting facilities in Raub, it did 
not seem fair to leave out Bill and 
his brother. 

A short telephone conversation 
showed that both were eager to join 
the party, and half an hour later, 
after an early tea, the four of us 
packed into the car and set forth, 
armed with a variety of lethal weapons. 
We also took with us Shock, to be 
released in the jungle, whisky “in 
case of snake-bite,” and sandwiches 
for sustenance, but we forgot to 
include a powerful and reliable torch. 
That omission was later to prove 
unfortunate. 

We drove for some ten miles through 
the varied scenery which is one of 
the charms of Malaya. At first the 
jungle-clad hills crowded steeply above 
the narrow road, and the jungle noise 
of its myriad insects was louder than 
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that of the ear running. Then the 
hills and the tall, dense vegetation 
that almost overhung the road fell 
back. We emerged upon slopes that 
had been worked for tin; here the 
ground had been torn and scarified 
by the giant hoses that wash great 
cliffs away into heaps of sand and 
blast an entire landscape into a man. 
made wilderness, which yet has a 
strange wild beauty of its own. This 
in turn gave way to plains of lalang 
grass, dotted by clumps of coconut 
palms, with here and there the thatched 
huts of fishermen or paddy growers, 
the mild and brilliant green of their 
sprouting fields contrasting delicately 
with the rust-pointed spears and 
olive blades of the lalang grass. 

At the far side of this plain we 
passed through a village, and then 
the jungle, marching down from the 
low hills before us, once more took 
over the scene. The villagers had 
carved small areas of cultivation out 
of its flanks, for their gardens and 
rubber holdings. We noticed how 
the jungle crept forward between these 
plots and encroached upon them at 
the back, like a sinister tide, kept at 
bay only by ceaseless vigilance. 

Outside the village coffee - shop 
we met Ramasamy. His manner 
conveyed a nice blend of innocence, 
conciliation, and anxiety. Wisely con- 
sidering that his best course would be 
to divert the tuan’s thoughts from cubs 
and focus them upon pugs, he led 
us rapidly across country, discoursing 
fluently the while upon the tiger’s 
habits and history, as learnt by him 
from the local inhabitants. 

After walking for about a mile 
through rubber trees we slid down 
a high mud-bank on to paddy-fields, 
and crossed them in single file by 
the mud-banks separating the various 
levels of irrigation. Some of these 
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fields were just sprouting. Others 
were bare, and their muddy water 
showed that they were in that state 
of cultivation which corresponds to 
ploughing a fallow field. That is 
to say, the soft mud beneath the 
surface water was being churned by 
water - buffaloes, either driven back 
and forth in pairs by the farmer, or 
by the more labour-saving method 
of turning a whole herd into the 
area and leaving them there to wander, 
splashing and trampling, for several 
days and nights. We passed one 
such herd and gave it a wide berth 
on the down-wind side ; for the brutes 
have a well-known dislike of Europeans, 
particularly of their smell. 

The paddy - fields gave way to 
more rubber plantations, interspersed 
as before with patches of jungle and 
small areas of cultivation around a 
few native huts. After another mile 
or so, urged on by Ramasamy’s 


continual assurances that our goal lay 


just round the next corner, we came 
suddenly upon a wide river—the very 
river, it seemed, which had played 
Hellespont to Ramasamy’s Leander. 
A small raft, some six feet by three, 
was moored to the bank on our side, 
and a cable of plaited liana vines 
stretched from a nearby tree to 
another tree on the far side of the 
river. One crossed, it seemed, by 
standing on the raft, clutching the 
cable, and, by a rapid sideways 
shuffling of the hands, drawing one- 


_ Self along the cable to the farther 


bank. It was very simple, explained 
Ramasamy. A little discretion was 
needed to keep the raft balanced. 
Also it was necessary to keep the 
feet beneath one, by constantly press- 
ing them forward against the pull 
of the current. If this simple pre- 
caution were neglected, of course the 
current caused the feet to lose their 
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influence over the bamboos, which 
floated away independently, leaving 
one clinging to the rope with the 
lower limbs dangling in the water. 
It was much harder work, said Rama- 
samy, to drag a body through the 
water than to pull a raft over it. It 
was simpler to swim. Supposing one 
could not swim, it was to be hoped that 
the arms were exceptionally strong. 
Throughout this homily no reference 
was made by word or glance to the 
presence of mems on sporting expedi- 
tions, but the impression was strongly 
conveyed that they were a handicap 
to masculine endeavour on occasions 
such as the present. An awkward 
silence was broken by Bill, who 
remarked that he had a recently 
sprained shoulder. To this Ramasamy 
replied that he himself would ferry 
Bill across, and since the tuans were 
unaccustomed to this mode of travel, 
doubtless it would be better if all 
were ferried over by various friends 
whom he would summon. A swift 
exchange of glances among our party 
confirmed the general opinion that 
this had been his intention from the 
outset, an opinion strengthened by 
the alacrity with which two stalwarts 
and an ancient decrepit appeared in 
answer to his hail. Somewhat to my 
anxiety the decrepit was ordered to 
ferry the mem, doubtless in deference 
to Ramasamy’s idea of the pro- 
prieties. However, he displayed un- 
expected skill, clinging to the cable 
like a small desperate spider in a 
gale, and enlivening our progress 
with brief unintelligible remarks and 
sudden cackles of raffish laughter. 
Once gathered on the farther bank, 
Ramasamy intimated that we stood 
upon historic ground, and enlarged 
upon the epic events connected with 
every yard, until finally, with the 
triumphant air of the conjurer actually 
s 
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producing the rabbit, he pointed to 
the ground at his feet. 

There was no denying the evidence 
of our eyes. Slightly to one side of 
the track, printed as conscientiously 
as a police record, was the perfect 
impression of a large cat-like foot. A 
yard farther on was a less perfect print, 
only two toes and a part of the pad. 

Till that moment none of us had 
believed that Ramasamy’s highly un- 
likely story would be verified in so 
incontrovertible a manner, but as 
the import of this development dawned 
upon us, a business-like activity 
descended upon the party. Money 
changed hands, @ messenger was 
despatched to bring the sacrificial 
goat on a suitable length of rope, 
and scouts prowled up and down the 
path casting knowing and selective 
eyes upon vantage-points and tether- 
ing places. The question of a machan 
was discussed, and the size and 
weight of the European race was 
lamented in the same breath as was 
the rapid approach of night. With 
the perversity of things rural, the 
few trees which were adequate were 
either too near or too far away from 
the path, or surrounded by an im- 
penetrable screen of lesser foliage 
through which the guns could see no 
farther than a few yards. 

As the dusk increased, a sudden 
dwindling became apparent among 
the foot-followers of the chase. It 
became obvious that we had neither 
time nor resources to build a machan, 
nor, by this time, had we the man- 
power. The babel of advice and 
comment had died down, the rabble 
had melted discreetly into the even- 
ing mist that was steaming from 
the marshes. Only Ramasamy and 
a stringy, silent, oldish Malay remained. 
Either we must abandon the hunt or 
sit up on the ground. We chose to 
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sit on the ground. With some volu- 
bility but no trace of false embarrass- 
ment Ramasamy bade us good-night, 
and took himself off in the direction 
of the river. His departure coincided 
with the arrival of the goat, whose 
attendant delivered it to the silent 
Malay and betook himself after Rama- 
samy with all possible speed. 

The Malay led the goat for fifty 
yards along the path, and after 
some deliberation tied it to a sapling 
in @ small clearing some twenty feet 
across. At the opposite side of the 
clearing stood a_ thick-boled tree, 
massively rooted, with dense, spread- 
ing foliage. With an economical 
gesture he suggested that the party 
should sit beneath this tree, and when 
we were ensconced he squatted on 
his heels behind us. Surprised and 
touched, we asked if he intended to 
stay with us. 

“* Boleh,” he grunted. The word, 
literally translated, means “Can,” 
but his inflection conveyed both a 
wish to remain and a willingness to 
take himself off if his presence were 
unwelcome. We told him we were 
glad of his company, and he moved 
closer into the group and sat down 
among us. He drew his parang from 
his waist-band, and after wetting his 
thumb and testing the edge he laid 
it across his knees and sat thus, his 
eyes roving quietly over the darken- 
ing jungle. We admired the fearsome 
weapon, which was fully two feet 
long, with a broad and heavy blade 
edged like a razor. Mat Aris, as our 
Malay was named, invited us to 
feel how delicate was the adjustment 
of its weight and balance. He told 
us that our tiger had been around 
the district for some time and had 
taken several goats and not a few 
dogs, but had never attacked a man, 
and indeed had not yet been seen by 
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one. He thought that it certainly 
would not attack five of us, sitting 
quietly beneath a tree, minding our own 
business. Of course, if we wounded 
it—Mat’s shrug conveyed that he could 
not be responsible for its actions. 

On the advice of Bill’s brother, 
the men now tied rags round the 
foresights of their rifles, and we all 
tried to memorise the topography of 
the clearing, particularly the relation 
of the trees one to another and to 
the goat; for Bill’s brother warned 
us that by torchlight the scene was 
likely to appear very different. 

During the last moments of twilight 
the torch was laid in the fork of a 
tree in such @ manner that, when 
lit, its beam fell directly on the goat. 
We wished that we had brought a 
better torch. This was the one 
carried permanently in the car, and 
the age of both bulb and battery was 
unknown, but obviously vintage. I, 
since I had no gun, and could not 
have hit a haystack with one even 
in broad daylight, was deputed to 
hold the torch and to switch it on 
when so commanded by Mat, who, like 
all Malays, could not only see, but also 
hear better than his white companions. 

In a short while it was quite dark ; 
so dark that each one of us might 
have been alone in a sea of velvety 
blackness. My tummy complained 
loudly at the absence of dinner, so 
I said, “‘ Hush, John,” in firm tones. 
Nobody was deceived, and for a while 
we giggled in the blackness, before 
settling down again to wait in complete 
stillness and silence. The goat bleated 
pitifully and made small wandering 
movements around its tree. Never 
again, I vowed, would I sit up’ over 
@ live bait, doomed to a violent end 
after hours of fear-ridden anticipation. 

An hour passed. Two hours. A 
centipede ran over my ankle with 
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no more concern than if it had been 
a root of the tree. Suddenly the 
bleating of the goat rose in a crescendo ; 
it flung itself against the rope in 
short, frantic rushes, and then as 
suddenly fell silent. The tiger had 
come. I felt Mat’s hand on my wrist, 
guiding, pointing, over to our right. 
Though it was invisible and inaudible 
to our dulled European senses, Mat 
clearly was conscious of its where- 
abouts and movements. Slowly his 
hand guided mine in a wide circle 
from right to left, past the goat, 
where it paused a long time, to end 
at the far side of the clearing. With 
a slight gesture of negation he let 
go of my wrist. The tiger had gone 
off—perhaps for good, perhaps to 
conquer its mistrust and return later. 

We waited a further half-hour by 
my wrist-watch before the tiger made 
his next move. This time there was 
no need for Mat to point. We all 
heard, clear and soft from the black- 
ness behind us, two long deep sniffs, 
followed by the sneezing noise that 
a dog will make to clear its nose. 
Evidently the tiger liked our scent 
no better than our appearance; on 
the other hand, it was greatly tempted 
by the goat, and could neither tear 
itself away nor screw up the courage 
to attack its prey so near us. 

There could be no doubt that Mat 
sensed its general movements. For 
what seemed an age, his hand on my 
wrist kept me informed of the creature’s 
restless circling and cautious coming 
and going. Suddenly, as his pointing 
hand indicated that the tiger was 
once more passing the goat, that 
unhappy little animal burst into a 
frenzy of bleating, and we could hear 
its frantic rushing and plunging. At 
the same moment Mat’s hand tightened 
urgently on my wrist, and his voice 
murmured, “‘ Torch, mem, torch !”’ 
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The thin yellow beam shone across 


the clearing.... The scene was 
completely unfamiliar. Trees that 
seemed entirely strange and new 
were thrown into bold relief, and 
every branch, leaf, and blade of 
grass contributed to a baffling criss- 
cross of shadows, which, at the 
slightest movement of the _ torch, 
danced in a mad saraband of shifting 
light and shade. With thumping 
heart I strained my eyes, struggling 
to orientate my surroundings. I 
had expected to see the tiger boldly 
outlined in the beam of the torch, 
to see it snarl, and hear the sound 
of it drowned in the roar of the rifle 
beside me. To my dismay I could 
distinguish nothing, not even the 
goat, nor could I pick out the tree 
to which it was tied. The others, I 
learnt later, had the same nightmarish 
impression of unreality, struggling to 
see something solid among the dancing 
shadows. Then Mat’s hand fell on the 
torch and shifted it slightly to the 
left. Out of the corner of my eye 
I saw Bill’s brother raise his rifle, and 
the white rag on the foresight steady. 
The beam of the torch picked up two 
yellow eyes, and instantly a spirt of 
flame lit the darkness, and the roar of 
the rifle shocked our ears. We heard 
a single deep, heavy grunt. 

The torch chose this moment to go 
out. At once the night became filled 
with voices — voices inquiring with 
sound.and fury whether I had dropped it 
or merely fainted, and would somebody 
put the damned thing on again quickly. 

As I fumbled with it, a thrashing 
sound from the far side of the clearing 
reached our ears. We all hoped 
devoutly that the torch had not 
failed for good. With shaking fingers 
I rammed the battery home again 
and screwed on the cap. At once 
a feeble yellow beam cut the darkness. 
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We heard the thrashing sound once 
more, and the tall grasses at the far 
side of the clearing stirred and heaved. 
Something lay over there, something 
that was not quite dead. 

Mat suggested that he should carry 
the torch and that the mem should 
be shoved up the tree until the situa- 
tion had clarified. The mem demurred, 
for the unheroic reasons that she did 
not want to be left alone in the dark, 
and that the tree was probably full 
of ants. So the party decided to 
investigate in close formation. Nobody 
thought this a good idea, but neither 
could anyone think of a better. So, 
bunched uneasily together, we ad- 
vanced across the clearing. One 
member, at least, was unhappily 
conscious of the proximity of three 
loaded rifles. The thought obtruded 
itself that if anything happened 
suddenly, something was going to get 
shot, and one could only hope it would 
be the tiger. A further movement in 
the grass ahead brought these ignoble 
thoughts to an abrupt end. 

It was a very small movement, 
and accompanied by a small sound— 
a@ sound that halted the whole party 
in its tracks—frozen, but not with 
fear. An awful suspicion had been 
sown by that slight sound—a suspicion 
that grew to a certainty as a feeble 
kicking revealed a little cloven hoof 
parting the long grass. 

It couldn’t be! Surely not! Could 
anything be more ludicrous than 
five great hunters, armed to the 
teeth, creeping tensely towards their 
dangerous quarry.... A long quaver- 
ing sigh and a stifled bleat settled the 
question. The tension snapped, the 
pointing guns were lowered, and in 
two strides the hunters stood round 
their victim—the unhappy little goat, 
quite dead, shot through the neck 
by that famous shikar, Bill’s brother ! 
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For @ moment an acute sense of 
embarrassment held us dumb. Then 
Mat gave a strangled snort, clapping 
his hand to his mouth, and in a 
second laughter had us in its grip. 
We gave ourselves up to great gales 
of mirth as the situation dawned more 
clearly upon us, and we thought how 
foolish we must look. 

The laughter ended as abruptly 
as it had begun when we remembered 
suddenly that we were not alone; 
that our small patch of jungle was 
possibly still shared by the tiger. 
It might be wounded, it was certainly 
baulked of its supper, and probably 
it was annoyed. Sobering rapidly, 
we considered our situation, keeping 
the torch sweeping in a constant 
circle around us, and wishing that it 
could point in more than one direction 
at once. 

What did Mat think? Was the 
tiger still with us? Or wounded ? 
Or gone for good?  Bill’s brother 
admitted that he had seen nothing 
but the shifting, baffling shadows 
until suddenly the eyes had gleamed 
and he had fired at them. Bill and 
I agreed that we had had the same 
experience, we had seen nothing but 
the eyes—the goat’s eyes, as it turned 
out. John thought that he had 
seen a black crouching shape above 
and to the left of the goat, just before 
Bill’s brother fired. 

“You were right, twan,” exclaimed 
Mat. “It was behind the goat and 
to the left. It stood with its head 
down, wherefore none saw its eyes 
gleam. It was a black panther. It 
will be far away by now.” 

Mat was fully convinced that the 
panther could not have been wounded 
by the shot that killed the goat; it 
had been too far off. He was also 
convinced that the noise and con- 
cussion of the rifle report would have 





sent it fleeing like a shadow through 
the jungle. There was no hope of 
seeing it again that night, and probably 
not for many days. 

So there was nothing to do but 
set out for the car and home. Mat, 
who could find his way perfectly in 
the dark, led, followed by Bill, with 
me next, holding the torch, and 
John and Bill’s brother in the rear. 
We went home by a roundabout 
route which crossed the river by a 
ford, to avoid ferrying in the dark. 
Soon we were in the paddy - fields 
once more—pleasant anticipations of 
hot baths and coffee filling our minds. 
But Fate had not yet finished with 
us. She had one more joke in store— 
for me it was to be the grimmest 
experience of that night, with no 
saving element in it of light-heartedness 
to make the recollection anything but 
horrible. 

We were crossing the last paddy- 
field, walking in single file along 
the bank separating two levels, when 
we were startled by a heavy crashing 
and splashing over to our right. 
Mat halted abruptly, and so, perforce, 
did we. I swung the torch to the 
right, and its beam picked up, about 
fifty yards away, a pair of green 
slanting eyes, backed by the huge 
shoulders and heavy horns of a water- 
buffalo. Behind these the torchlight 
was reflected in more eyes—many more 
—ten, twenty, thirty. The herd had 
been lying down, and as each beast 
plunged to its feet the mud parted and 
closed with a thunderous report. 

I heard the rifles click as the men 
reloaded, and Mat’s voice say quietly 
but very urgently, “‘Do not shoot, 
tuans, do not shoot.’”’ The big bull 
which had got up first stepped out 
in front of the herd, snorting and 
bowing its head down nearly to the 
water, then throwing it up so that 
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its horns described a great sweep 
through the air. It pawed the mud 
with its forefoot, so that the water 
flew up in sheets. It looked very 
horrible, seen dimly against that 
shifting background of huge bodies, 
grey horns, and green eyes. 

We realised that we were up-wind 
from them, that behind us lay over 
a mile of open paddy country, while 
a bare hundred yards before us lay 
the high mud-bank down which we 
had slid earlier in the evening. 

Suddenly the big bull took a few 
paces forward and the whole mass 


behind surged after it. ‘‘ Shout, 
tuans!”’ yelled Mat. ‘Shout, and 
wave the torch, mem!” The entire 


herd swayed forward in a thundering 
rush of horns and bodies and fountains 
of flying mud and water. We shouted ; 
we leaped and yelled and waved our 
arms, dancing like dervishes on our 
narrow bank. 

It is my belief that the buffaloes 
stampeded. Had they charged they 
could hardly have missed us. I am 
convinced that the strange smell, 
the dancing torch, and the horrid 
shouts unnerved them, and, mad with 
terror, they bolted around their field. 
They tore towards us, in front of us, 
and past us in one wild thunderous 
wave, giving an impression of weight 
and power and panic impossible to 
describe. In less than a minute they 
had passed; and the moment the 
snorting, heaving stragglers had 
plunged by, Mat called out, “ Run, 
tuans; run, mem; run fast,” and began 
himself to run towards the bank. 

We also ran, as fast as only the 
thoroughly scared can run. But not 
for long. Where the buffaloes had 
passed, the firm narrow bank had 
disappeared, trampled flat by the 
passage of the herd, and churned by 
their galloping feet into mud as 
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thick and cloying as Devonshire cream. 
We sank to our ankles, to our knees. 
I fell down, and the men dragged me 
up. As in a nightmare we put forth 
every ounce of strength and scarcely 
seemed to crawl. Coated with mud 
and shaking with exhaustion, at last 
we struggled up the bank and fell 
down the other side, into the homely 
sights and sounds of the compound 
of a group of Malay huts. 

For a time we were content to 
sprawl until our pumping hearts and 
labouring breathing steadied. The 
dawn was just breaking, and after 
a while we began to take stock of 
our condition. Truly, water-buffaloes 
are no respecters of persons. Brown 
or white, tuans, Malay or mem, there 
was not much to choose between us. 
The men were unshaven and my hair 
had come down; we were all of us 
haggard, dirty, and plastered with 
mud from head to foot. We began 
to laugh and to exchange unflatter- 
ing pleasantries about each other's 
appearance. 

With the dawn, the Malays emerged 
from their huts, somewhat surprised 
to find what had dropped into their 
compound during the night. They 
clustered round, besieging us with 
questions, and with the natural hospi- 
tality of their race they offered us 
food. We gratefully accepted draughts 
of fresh coconut milk and requested 
water for washing. 

As we splashed our hands and faces 
in the buckets immediately provided, 
I became aware of a strange persistent 
cheeping, like that of an unusually 
noisy chick. A wicker basket hung 
on @ nearby wall, and from it the 
sounds seemed to come. I peered 
inside, and saw a small silvery-grey 
creature. It lay flat on its side, flat 
with the extreme flatness of illness 
and exhaustion, but it moved its 
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head restlessly and continuously, and 
as its eyes met mine it cheeped more 
loudly in a fresh access of despair. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

‘“* Mem,” replied a Malay, “it is 


an otter child. My son caught it 
two days ago. But it is too young; 
it cannot eator drink. It will soon die.” 

“Does it bite? May I hold it?” 
I asked. 

“Tt has no teeth,” replied the 
Malay. “‘ The mem may hold it.” 

I took the little thing in my hands. 
It made no effort to escape; indeed 
it clung to my thumb with its fore- 
paws as though afraid of falling. 
They were shaped like a baby’s hands. 
I dipped my little finger in the bucket 
of water and held it to its nose. 
Instantly it opened its mouth and 
sucked desperately, frantically, letting 
go of my thumb and with both paws 
cramming my finger into its mouth 
like a starving child. It was dying 
of thirst, but it could not lap, as I 
found when I offered it water in 
my palm. 

If only I could get it home, I 
thought, I could rear it on a bottle. 
Would they sell it? John asked the 
Malay. Certainly the mem could 
have it. The son who found it would 
no doubt be grateful if the tuan would 
give him a little money. 

A dollar changed hands, farewells 
were made, good wishes and compli- 
ments flew thick as hailstones, and 
eventually we reached the car, where 
we had to part from Mat Aris. All 
felt it would be an insult to offer him 
money. He had come in no servile 
capacity. He had been one of us. 
We expressed our thanks as_ best 
we could and then each shook his 
hand and said good-bye. As we 
drove away we resolved to send him 
& present—something he could show 
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to his grandsons, something given to 
him by the ‘wans with whom he once 
went tiger-hunting. Whereupon the 
grandsons would no doubt press him 
to tell the tale once more. We were 
under no delusions about the good 
thing that Mat would make of the 
story, nor the laughter it would 
never fail to evoke. 

I sat in the car and held the 
‘otter child’ upon my knee. The 
little thing had already adopted me 
in the place of its lost mother. It 
lay asleep in my left hand with its 
arms wrapped round my right fore- 
finger, which it clutched tightly to 
its little furry chest. If I moved my 
finger its eyes would fly open, and 
its hands would tighten, while it 
squeaked protestingly. 

I reflected on the events that 
had led to its discovery: the tiger 
cub that was not a tiger cub but a 
wild-cat; the tiger that was not a 
tiger but a black panther ; the wounded 
quarry that was not a dangerous wild 
beast but a small dead goat. Nothing 
had turned out as we had hoped. 
Would this tiny creature prove a 
disappointment too ? 

The ‘ otter child’ sighed, and curled 
more snugly in my hand. I looked 
down at it and loved it, reflecting 
that it was the sole fruit of the labours 
of many persons for the past twenty- 
four hours. Would it be worth it? 
I thought so, and time was to prove 
me right. When he reached his new 
home, Oscar was revived with fresh 
water, and reared on diluted sweetened 
milk and fish juice. He throve exceed- 
ingly on this, and became an amusing 
and enchanting animal. As playful as 
a kitten, as faithful and affectionate 
as @ puppy, he combined the virtues 
of many pets in his small devoted 
person. 











AIRMEN’S OUTINGS. 


I. ATLANTIC WEEK-END. 


BY J. B. 


Our Atlantic week-end began early 
on @ Friday morning—or at least 
the journey began then—and finished 
on the Sunday, equally early; not 
a very long one, but long enough 
to take a quick look, and we were 
used to quick looks and making 
the most of them. 

“There’s a special freight trip 
tomorrow,” the Flight Commander 
had said, “‘ and it’s yours. To Lagens.”’ 

Lagens? No one seemed to have 
heard of the place. But it was soon 
located with the customary accuracy 
of Transport Command; and here 
we were, climbing up towards the 
south-west on a bright May morning 
at eight by the clock Greenwich 
time, though for us the day had begun 
four hours before. We carried a few 
packing-cases in the cabin, and down 
in the tail a piece of first priority 
V.I.P. cargo—one barrel of beer. It 
was a pleasant change having no 
passengers to look after. 

“It’s a pity we can’t go on to 
South America,” said Harry, captain 
of the aircraft and master of our 
fate. ‘“‘I always wanted to see a 
coffee bean on its native heath.” 

** You’re never satisfied,”’ said Denis, 
removing his earphones. “ All I want 
is a big pineapple, and I’m told they 
grow them in window-boxes.”’ 

Our final picture of England was 
a masterpiece. Flying over some 
parts of Britain can be a revealing 
and disturbing experience—so much 
of the beauty of these islands has 
been despoiled by the ugly smears 
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of sprawling towns and smoking 
factories. But Devon and Cornwall, 
happily, have little to hide, and turn 
their smiling faces to the sun; in 
light and shadow they show a blended 
pattern of field and valley, moor and 
hill. The tall cliffs stand proudly 
while rollers wash their feet with 
white foam, and the sunken twisting 
lanes wind into wooded valleys and 
are lost, only to reappear in some 
unexpected direction, as though they 
had no other purpose than an aim- 
less unhurried wandering. Even the 
near-white cones of china-clay tips 
are somehow proper to the granite 
outcrops around them. 

And then, disconcertingly, although 
we have been waiting for it, the 
land becomes sea, and miniature 
ships lie at anchor in Mounts Bay, 
wisps of black smoke from their 
funnels drifting close to the water. 
There is the tiny sharp spike of the 
Longships Light and the green patches 
of Scilly break the ocean’s smooth 
top. Then we are alone on the long 
haul, between sea and sky, level almost 
with the horizon which moves with us 
beneath the sun. Now there are no 
ships to be seen, and the sky, too, is 
empty but for a narrow sliver of 
white cloud high and far away to the 
west. Outside my window the two 
starboard motors hide their secrets 
in a cocoon of sound—a_ steady 
subdued roar from the complicated 
patterns of metal which keep us 
going. The wing rises and falls in 
a slow, controlled oscillation against 
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the sky, linked with the slight move- 
ments of the control column under 
the mechanical hands of the automatic 
pilot. We begin to feel drowsy. 

It was all white-capped sea for 
nearly six hours. We dropped towards 
the woolly scattered clouds which had 
built up five thousand feet below, and 
a black conical peak thrust among 
them from an unsubstantial base in 
the blue haze ahead. Soon we could 
see the whole potato-shaped island, 
and a steep rock-bound coast 
approached and receded. And so 
we landed at Lagens airfield on the 
island of Terceira in the Azores. 
Hardly had the engines stopped when 
a truck backed up to the door and 
the barrel was spirited away up the 
twisting road which climbed the hill 
where the camp stood. A generous 
sun warmed us. 

‘““Welcome to lovely Lagens—have 
you any mail?” cried the officer in 
charge of the Reception Committee, all 
in one breath. We had, so our welcome 
was assured. 

The great wide runway ran in a 
declivity parallel with the north-east 
coast of the island, sheltered from 
the sea by a narrow ridge about 
three hundred feet high, which was 
speckled with a hutted camp. This 
busy, aircraft-bordered stretch of con- 
crete and steel matting had been a 
focal point in the vital battle of the 
Atlantic; later it was the half-way 
house for the American and Canadian 
airmen homeward bound after their 
tour of operations in Europe. 

British forces landed in Terceira 
in October 1943. Every officer and 
man worked to lay the steel runway 
through the small village of Lagens, 
and in three weeks Coastal Command 
aircraft were ranging out from this 
new base, giving protection to con- 
voys and harrying the U-boat over 
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the hitherto unprotected seas around 
the Azores. These operations were 
eminently successful, and, indeed, the 
first U-boat was sent to the bottom 
on 9th November—exactly one month 
after a start from scratch. It would 
be difficult to compute the value of 
Lagens to our war-time seaborne trade. 

It was the usual convivial evening 
in the Mess—or perhaps more so 
than usual, for was there not beer ? 
—and we were given to understand 
that decent beer was one of the few 
unobtainable commodities here, 

“Don’t forget the empties to- 
morrow,” said the bar officer. ‘“‘ Two 
barrels. If you’re doing another 
trip here we'd like the same again. 
I dare say you would like a couple 
of chickens apiece to take home...?” 

Our billet overhung a moonlit ocean, 
and the broad swath of light on the 
water reached almost to the door 
before it was cut off by the rocky 
shore below us. The sea murmured 
in our dreams. 

Next day the obvious move was 
to visit the chief town, ten miles away 
on the south side of Terceira. Angra 
do Heroismo was its name, known 
to all as “ Angra.” After breakfast 
we discovered that a truck was going 
there for stores, and in it we travelled 
in the company of one Manuel, a 
Terceiran born and general handyman 
about the Mess. We stood up, clutch- 
ing the uprights supporting the canvas 
roof—far too painful to sit upon was 
that heaving floor; for the roads seeme lL 
to have been designed to test springs 
and tyres. The truck climbed wearily 
up the side of a hill and through 
small villages, between close stone walls 
and houses, dodging dogs, children, 
and chickens with equal and impartial 
dexterity. Carts drawn by oxen, 
creaking on solid wooden wheels, 
scraped past dimly in the dense 
$2 
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cloud of dust that clung to us like 
a shadow. One was led by a young 
man attired in a well-cut black suit, 
white collar, tie and check cap, but 
minus footwear. 

The wind sent cloud shadows sweep- 
ing down the concave hillside on our 
left, and to the west the mountain of 
Santa Barbara rose from dark foot- 
hills to 4000 feet, pricking the sky. 
The black volcanic soil was powder- 
dry, and long before we entered 
Angra we began to resemble over- 
worked: chimney-sweeps; it was in 
our hair and in our mouths, and 
Harry remarked that from the taste 
of it the local volcanoes must have 
been dead for a very long time. 

“But it is not always dry like 
this,” said Manuel. ‘We have a 
lot of rain here, and then the truck 
skids swish—so! and sometimes we 
hit something. But it makes the 
farmers glad—oh yes.” 

We were to remember his words, 
for later in the day there was a 
generous sample of Azorean rain. 
Maize grew beside the road, and 
wheat ripened. A peasant wearing 
a wide straw hat walked behind a 
plough drawn by oxen. It was open, 
treeless country and might have been 
a more hilly, darker, and warmer 
Orkney island—but for those oxen. 

“We need tractors here,” Manuel 
said, eyeing the retreating beasts 
through the dust-haze, and doubtless 
with an inner eye on those beautiful 
tractors at Lagens which towed air- 
craft instead of ploughs. “ The soil 
is ver’ stony and it is hard working 
for the animals. But then we are 
ver’ backward in Terceira,’’ he said 
with a toothy grin. “ We still thresh 
the grain by dragging heavy pieces 
of wood over it and—how is it ?— 
winnow it by throwing it up to the 
wind. It is so out of date.” 





The truck bumped down into Angra, 
passing on the outskirts a tall, grey 
building with barred windows from 
which groups of men waved cheer- 
fully. ‘‘The jail,” offered Manuel. 
““Men who stay there for a long 
time do not like it much, but they 
have their wives with them, which 
makes it better perhaps.’”’ He shook 
his head gloomily when informed 
that in Britain prisoners’ wives were 
not allowed to accompany their 
husbands to jail. 

We stopped in the tree-filled Praca 
do Restauracao, and adjourned for 
a most necessary wash in a café in 
the square. When I looked in the 
cracked mirror I saw a face completely 
black—I had been standing at the 
rear of the truck and thus received 
the full benefit of its dust trail; but 
after much scrubbing I emerged moder- 
ately clean to do hattle with the 
local traders. 

It was the same old, old story; 
every foreign town to which our 
transport travels took us was crammed 
with what are so neatly termed in 
our beautiful bureaucratic English, 
‘““consumer goods.” Angra was no 
exception. I was told that it was 
@ poor shopping centre when the 
British arrived, but the business-like 
Portuguese soon remedied this defect. 
Then the Americans came, and in no 
time at all the shops began to make 
it look like a little Lisbon. I will 
not tabulate the glittering tempta- 
tions behind those windows—at best 
they can only revive fruitless and 
nostalgic memories. And prices were 
not outrageously high—much lower 
than in Cairo or Algiers, for instance 
—though I thought two shillings 
for a pineapple pretty expensive. 
I remembered buying them for two- 
pence in South Africa. At all 
events, our small stock of escudos 
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began to dwindle as rapidly as any 
American loan. 

We wandered through the narrow 
cobbled streets ; sometimes they would 
offer sudden unexpected flashes of a 
blue Atlantic. From the warm, heavy- 
scented dimness of the fruit-market 
doorway the square white towers of 
the Cathedral of San Salvador reached 
above the houses. We arrived at 
the water-front and looked over the 
small bay from the Custom House 
quay. All the fishing-boats were 
drawn up on the tiny beach, packed 
tightly together like cigars in a box. 
A sign, perhaps, of impending storms. 

To the right the curious door-knob- 
shaped peninsula of Monte Brazil, 
surmounted by its steep hill, pushed 
itself seawards, fringed with the 
bastions of an ancient fort. Immedi- 
ately eastward stood the fort of Sao 
Sebastiao. Both of these were built 
by the Spaniards during their occupa- 
tion of the island for the defence of 
Angra. But in 1640 the Terceirans 
forced the surrender of the Castilian 
garrisons, and the island, like Portugal, 
was freed from the dominance of 
Spain. Before this, Drake and Raleigh 
had attempted to force landings on 
Terceira; and Vasco da Gama put 
into the bay on his return from 
India. 

We turned our backs on history 
and made our way to the square. 
The clouds had thickened, turning 
from white to a dull grey, and a 
threatening purple light came with 


* them from the south-west. Those 


fishermen had known something when 
they had beached their boats. It 
was a race to the truck, and the 
rain won handsomely—we were still 
hurrying along between the stuccoed 
houses when it descended in sheets. 
Standing damply under the leaky 
canvas of the truck we watched the 


vegetable-laden carts rumbling past 
over the streaming cobbles. Miniature 
rivers cascaded down the gutters. 
Our friend Manuel clambered aboard, 
very wet but with the ever-present 
grin on his dark seamed face. 

“How do you like our weather 
now?” he asked, shaking himself 
like a dog. ‘It is ver’ inconstant, 
eh? And how do you like Angra 
do Heroismo ?” 

We made appreciative noises, clutch- 
ing our precious purchases as the 
truck jerked into life beneath the 
dripping trees at the start of its 
ten-mile trip to Lagens. The driving 
rain had no difficulty in finding its 
way through the well-ventilated roof, 
and the truck was soon as wet inside 
as out. Dust had turned to black 
mud, and we plunged and ploughed 
through the mire, adding yet another 
gash to the scarred wall at more than 
one sharp corner. Angra had been 
added to the sum of our discoveries, 
although before the journey was 
complete I began to wonder if the 
broadmindedness which travel is com- 
monly supposed to engender cannot 
at times be acquired at too high a price 
in personal discomfort. 

But before we arrived at the airfield 
the rain had ceased and the sun 
appeared, gilding the crests of the 
dark hills, while the tall rain-clouds 
which had so lately irrigated us fled 
away to the north, unlamented. We 
would probably catch up with them 
again on the way home, however. 

There was no more sightseeing in 
Terceira for us. Take-off was at 
midnight, which meant getting in a 
few hours’ rest before briefing at 
ten-thirty—if we could. At the crest 
of the ridge we stood to take a last 
look at the great runway which 
stretched like a wide empty street 
at our feet and seemed to shelve 
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gradually into the sea away to the 
right. Beyond it the hills grew up 
into a long, straight edge sharp against 
the sky, scrub-clothed ; then came the 
smooth valley through which the 
road ran to Angra, shielded from the 
west by the higher mountains of 
Santa Barbara. Old white farmhouses 
stood unconcernedly at the runway’s 
edge, and the shattering roar of 
engines being run up shredded the 
warm air, where undisturbed oxen 
dragged their cumbersome carts but 
a few yards distant. The old and 
the new had of necessity learned to 
live tranquilly together. Behind us 
was the sea, which this concrete- 
floored valley had helped to sweep 
clean; and there was nothing but 
the sea between us and home. 

At two minutes past midnight 
the York roared down the fairway 
between the two dim rows of lights, 
pools of water left in small depressions 
spraying out fiercely under the wheels 
—a momentary flash of white below 
as we crossed the coast only seconds 
after lifting clear of the runway. 
The roar diminished as Harry reduced 
power and turned her slowly to the 
right, on course for home. The camp 
lights twinkled behind us for a minute, 
grew fainter, and were gone. We 
had company this time—the cabin 
was well filled with thirty passengers 
and their baggage; and, of course, 
the “empties.” It was a heavy but 
cheerful load, for were they not 
going home ?—and home would be 
down there below early in the morn- 
ing, fresh and green and with good 
brown soil that was not dusty and 
not volcanic. 

We bumped through the tops of 
those rain-clouds soon after leaving, 
but there was no ice and they did 
not stay long with us. From then 
until dawn we navigated on star- 








sights, being too far from land for 
accurate radio bearings, much-used 
Polaris having the greatest attention, 
for sights on this star will give the 
navigator his latitude. And then 
the dawn came slowly outside my 
window, first a faint rosy strip on 
the eastern horizon which widened 
gradually, pale and then dark blue 
above it, and above that still the 
deep night. Suddenly the strip is 
wider and lighter, and a weak grey 
fringe of the day seeps into the air- 
craft, and I can see the three tail-fins 
against the sky from the astro-dome ; 
for it is light above while darkness 
still veils the sea. The sun’s red rim 
breaks through the level bed of haze 
and ends the morning twilight. Now 
only the brightest stars remain, dim 
and low to the west. We are flying 
in the sun above a world of darkness 
until, abruptly, the white tops of 
waves in broken parallel lines are 
visible below. The night flees west- 
wards and we have flown into a new 
day. 

The rocky green-surfaced tip of 
Cornwall welcomed us back home. 
The week-end was over. A familiar 
runway on a flat hill above the river, 
the small round wood at its far end, 
came up to meet us yet again. We 
taxied round to stop outside the 
Customs building, and the eager thirty 
poured out in an impatient flood. 
We yawned, with thoughts of break- 
fast, and collected our belongings. 

“* What have you got to declare?” 
asked the Customs officer of Denis, 
the straggler. 

“Just a few cigarettes, a bottle 
of port, and in here a pineapple,” 
said Denis, peering into the depths 
of his bag. “ It’s the biggest I ever... 
No, sorry, only cigarettes and a bottle 
of port. No pineapple. .. .” 

It was, of course, somewhere on 
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that extinct voleano in the Atlantic, 


left behind in the rush. “I only 
wanted a pineapple,” he said gloomily. 





For him, at any rate, the week-end 
had been rather a disappointment. 
But not, I think, for anyone else. 


II. BANQUET LIGHT. 


BY NIGEL BELL. 


From the tiny aircraft, flying at 
a modest eighty miles an hour, the 
Cambridgeshire Fens looked much as 
they had always done since the days 
when the Adventurers, helped by the 
practised Dutch, pushed the salt 
water back into the Wash and un- 
covered the mile upon mile of rich, 
black soil. The aeroplane was flying 
low, even for war-time, and its black 
shadow kept abreast, only a score 
of feet to the left, wriggling and 
undulating with the ground, then 
smoothing to the likeness of a Tiger 
Moth as plough gave place to level 
pasture. The unsilenced engine roared 
healthily, and hot up-currents smacked 
the aircraft as it crossed roads and 
clumps of trees. 

In the front seat the instructor 
sat relaxed and content; it was safe 
enough provided you kept your eyes 
open, and he was searching the country 
half a mile ahead, with the certainty 
that he would have plenty of time to 
dodge the odd windmill or elm tree. 
The sun was warm, and the wind past 
the screen was warm, and now from 


ahead came the glint of the Cam, 


snaking a tortuous path to Ely. He 
called out, “‘ Hang on,” to his possibly 
nervous pupil (actually the latter 
was thrilled to the marrow), and 
swung the machine into a steep vertical 
turn, the right wing pointing its 
accusing finger at one of the University 
dinghies tacking in short reaches up- 
river. The instructor eased down, 


down to the water, for all the world 
as though he were flying a seaplane, 
and in the back seat the helmeted 
head of the pupil screwed excitedly 
from side to side, evidently anxious 
not to miss any of the experience. 
He had only a few flying hours to 
his credit, and as a break from the 
monotony of “circuits and bumps” 
had been allowed to go as ballast on 
his instructor’s practice low-level bomb- 
ing trip. 

The uninitiated may scratch their 
heads and wonder at the association 
of the standard primary trainer of 
the R.A.F. and the words “ bombing 
trip,” and so some explanations are 
called for. In the dark days of 1940 
that followed the Battle of Britain, 
East Anglia’s flat coast-line was marked 
down as a probable invasion area, 
and the powers that be, inspired no 
doubt by the original issue of pikes 
to the Home Guard, thought they 
would go one better, and made certain 
modifications to Sir Geoffrey de Havil- 
land’s otherwise admirable aircraft, 
the D.H. 82a, or Tiger Moth. The 
principal alteration was quite simple, 
and consisted of adding a bomb-rack 
just abaft the undercarriage fitted for 
carrying eight 20-lb. high - explosive 
bombs arranged in two sticks of four. 
The release gear was worked by 
Bowden cables from the front cockpit, 
where there were two levers, one for 
each stick. So far so good. Of 
course, there was no bomb-sight, 
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but a very conveniently placed pair 
of cross-bracing wires appeared im- 
mediately in front of the instruc- 
tor’s nose and formed an admirable 
substitute. 

Opinions varied on the best methods 
of delivering the bombs, and for a 
while the high-level, or ‘ Stuka,” 
school was in favour. The exponents 
of this technique, approaching their 
target at about 4000 feet, would go 
into a semi-vertical dive down to 
about a thousand feet, pull off both 
salvoes, then use the remaining height 
to level out and make the best possible 
escape. This method was, however, 
regarded with scorn by the low-level 
protagonists, and probably with reason, 
since one can imagine it as the perfect 
answer to the machine-gunner’s prayer. 
Anyway, the low-level technique 
rapidly won official approval, and 
paved the way for what must have 
been the most entertaining six months 
ever experienced by the light aircraft 
pilot, whether in peace or war. 

Briefly, the idea was that, in order 
to have even a remote chance of 
bringing such a slow aeroplane within 
striking distance of a highly trained 
enemy, it was necessary to keep 
hidden, springing out upon him only 
at the last possible moment, release 
the bombs, and away, ventre-d-terre. 
When it dawned upon the instructor 
and his companions that this attitude, 
this belief, was official and therefore 
encouraged, it was realised on the 
station that at last the greatest 
aeronautical sin, that of real low 
flying, was to be sanctified. Opera- 
tional practice orders were awaited 
with interest, to say the least. When 
they came through they were grouped 
under the code name ‘“‘ Banquet Light,” 
and what twist of the official mind 
evolved that name was never known ; 
the instructor was heard to say that 
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it was perfectly obvious—that if the 
school aircraft ever had to perform 
the task in real earnest the Hun 
would have such a feast of light 
aircraft that the appropriateness of 
the name would never be in doubt. 
However, the word had gone forth, 
and the staff were commanded to 
practise assiduously. 

It should be realised, first of all, 
that most of the instructors knew 
the country round Cambridge rather 
better than the backs of their hands, 
so the task must not be made to 
appear to the non-flyer more difficult 
than it was. During routine instruc- 
tional flights certain pin-points were 
chosen: a strategically placed wind- 
mill, or an old farmhouse, which could 
be assumed to be a temporary enemy 
headquarters. Such sites were legion, 
and where possible it was found 
better to select wooded country as 
a line of approach, for the cover 
gained thereby was excellent. It 
was essential to get as near as possible 
to the target without being seen, 
and that, in an aeroplane, presents 
considerable difficulty. It did not 
matter where the site was placed, 
as long as it was within reasonable 
striking distance of Cambridge, and 
those who know the district will 
realise what could be done with the 
wooded valleys round Royston, for 
example. Gradually the scheme grew, 
and it says much for the R.A.F.’s 
training of the instructors themselves 
that, for months, there were no 
accidents worth recording. True, fur- 
tive individuals were seen occasionally 
in the practice Forced Landing Field 
at Lord’s Bridge, removing many 
yards of telephone wire from the 
tail-skid, and a series of pitiful appeals 
from the G.P.O. to spare the cables 
over the river at Waterbeach bore 
positively no fruit at all. These 
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wires were strung on high poles to 
enable sailing dinghies to pass beneath, 
and should have provided plenty of 
room for an accurately flown light 
plane to pass beneath them too. On 
an average they were broken once a 
fortnight. 

Live bombs, or even practice bombs, 
were never carried, and normally 
the aircraft was flown solo from the 
front seat, an operation that called 
for care in landing, as the centre of 
gravity was all wrong. But the view 
was incomparably better, and it was 
thought that if the hundred and sixty 
pounds of bombs were ever carried 
they would at least correct the trim. 
It was the custom, meanwhile, to put 
a couple of parachutes in the locker 
behind the rear seat to help the 
balance, and this worked very well. 


The instructor had set himself a 
favourite target, a certain large house 
near Ramsey St Marys, and he had 
evolved a most ingenious plan for 
getting there. Striking out north- 
west from Ely along the railway 
lime to March, he held the machine 
a steady six feet off the ground until 
the line of the Bedford Levels came up 
ahead—those great twin canals that 
drive like two parallel bars across 
country from St Ives to Denver ; 
whereupon, having taken the east 
bank of the two levels like a National 
rider, he turned to starboard, and, 
hugging the bank closely, dropped 
down until he was literally below the 
rim. It was plain sailing for some 
miles, the only disturbances being 
from seagulls, pigeon, plover, and 
the like, which rose in swarms and 
had to be dodged as far as possible, 
for a tough old gull could wreak havoc 
on @ fast-turning propeller. 

Farther off to the north-west, and 


forming a route leading towards 








Ramsey, he sought and found a large 
dyke with the unprepossessing name 
of the Forty-Foot Drain; so called, 
he assumed, because that was about 
the width of the water. This reedy 
stretch, dead straight for many miles, 
had wide, sloping banks, built up to 
a height of twenty feet or more to 
cope with the vicious storm-waters 
that can ravage that countryside, 
and the instructor, clearing the bridge 
and sluice-gates at the end of the 
Drain, settled down at a height of 
not more than four feet above the 
surface of the water. Here he was 
quite out of sight, and the only 
time he had to show himself for the 
next five or six miles was when @ 
series of small bridges crossed the 
Drain, at about mile intervals. He 
took the little machine over these 
as a horse takes fences in a steeple- 
chase. One bridge had a line of 
telephone wire over it, and here, to 
avoid making himself too conspicuous, 
he slipped easily between the bridge 
parapet and the wire, immediately 
dropping back out of sight to water 
level again. So he came to Ramsey 
St Marys, did a quick run up at his 
target, and away by the straight 
compass course to Cambridge, still 
visible to the south-east as a smoky 
haze. He came in by Girton, climbed 
to five hundred feet near the library, 
cut across to the ever-smoking chimney 
of the cement works, and slid in to 
land among the camouflaged swarm 
on the aerodrome. He taxied back 
to the flight and switched off, then 
got out, stretching himself, to grin 
at the delighted face of the pupil, 
still wrestling with his Sutton harness 
in the back seat. The instructor sat 
down on the cork walkway of the 
port wing and lit a cigarette. They 
had exchanged few words from start 
to finish of the trip—an occasional 
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landmark pointed out here or there, 
or @ compass course noted—no more 
was necessary. 

Some months later the instructor was 
detailed to fly to a local aerodrome, 
Bottisham, where practice bombing 
with 11-Ib. smoke-bombs had been laid 
on, and he was surprised to see the 
accuracy achieved with these missiles, 
released as they were entirely by 
“eye.” Aircraft converged on the 
target—a white flag—from all angles, 
and the puffs of smoke would spring 
up under their very tails as they 
flew low over the mark. A visit- 
ing Wing-Commander assured the 
assembled pilots, after the show, that 
if the scheme ever had to be used in 
earnest the bombs would be fitted 
with 3-second delay fuses, which 
remark caused much relief; for no 
one had realised just how close 
to the aircraft the explosion would 
occur. 

From this day’s work there was 
subsequently evolved the strictly un- 
official bombing-range near Newmarket. 
It consisted of a large flooded quarry, 
in the middle of which floated a big 
tin, which seemed to remain in position 
for longer than it should have done. 
Maybe it was moored; nobody ever 
found out. It was unquestionably 
a magnificent target for a half brick, 
held out of the rear cockpit by the 
pupil (who was supplied with a lap- 
ful before take-off), and released on 
a roar of “Now!” from the front 
seat. The circles of ripples made 
assessment of accuracy very easy, 
and this practice only really ceased 
when a gaggle of small boys began 
to use the quarry for regular bathing 
parties. 

So “Banquet Light” went on, 
and perhaps it contributed in a 
very great sense to the efficiency of 
the light aircraft pilots in those busy 





days, and not merely by increasing 
the flying skill of the instructors 
concerned. The monotony of the 
Elementary Flying Training School 
could be broken whenever the mood 
arose ; a wearying day spent teaching 
some iron-fisted enthusiasts how to 
land would end with a delirious dash 
to Hatfield, perhaps on a compass 
course, perhaps following the main 
London road, but never, never above 
ten feet in altitude. Then back in 
the early evening, to drop down 
over the Gogs, and hedge-hop the 
fields to the boundary of the aero- 
drome. Every hamlet, every great 
house from Brandon to Bedford was 
** attacked.”’ Then, after some months, 
it gradually became evident that the 
enemy was not coming at all, and that 
perhaps the scheme would one day 
be stopped. Whether this thought 
caused the instructor and his com- 
panions to redouble their keenness 
in order to squeeze the last drop 
out of the orange, or whether the 
normally careful pilots became stale, 
is not certain, but suddenly accidents 
began to happen. Aircraft would 
return to base with small boughs 
embedded deep in the wings ; anxious 
minutes would be spent removing 
gorse bushes from the undercarriage, 
and Land Girls and farm workers 
generally became increasingly accurate 
with potatoes, especially when annoyed. 

The climax came when a certain 
senior instructor, blissfully skirting 
a wood near Mildenhall at ground 
level, found himself face to face with 
triple high-tension cables, carrying, 
as was subsequently discovered, about 
130,000 volts. In telling the story 
afterwards that particular instructor 
distinctly recalls three vivid blue 
flashes, but little else, and it is of 
interest to note that he was removed 
from what remained of his aircraft 
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with a bruised forehead and one 
broken ankle. His rescuers, a party 
of airmen, spent some time sifting 
the particles of the machine in search 
of more human remains, being under 
the impression that since they had 
found three parachutes there must 
have been three persons on board. 
The explanation of our unorthodox 
method of ballasting, however, caused 
the search to be called off, though 
not before there had been much 
speculation on the whereabouts of 
the supposed bodies. 

The immediate result of this accident 
was to cut off Mildenhall aerodrome’s 
electricity, albeit only temporarily, and 
some hard words were issued by 
Bomber Command on the subject. 
So the Chief Flying Instructor at 
Cambridge quite rightly decided that 
the haleyon days were over, and 
from then onwards anyone found 
flying low, except at a_ religious 











250 feet in the Low Flying Area, 
would have a great deal of explaining 
to do. 

Many instructors and pupils came, 
and went, as the war years rolled on, 
and many thousands of flying hours 
were piled up at the unit. Every 
day brought its incidents, some dram- 
atic, some humorous, very few tragic, 
ard gradually ‘‘ Banquet Light ” days 
were forgotten. Those instructors 
who went on to fly in or lead the 
fighter sweeps over the Continent did 
not forget them though, and, although 
speeds were often four times as fast, 
the old tricks stood them in good 
stead. And for the older ones who 
stayed behind, still teaching, until 
the end of 1945 saw their release into 
the hopes of the post-war world, the 
low-flying days of 1941 will always 
remain as a landmark of sheer enjoy- 
ment which will probably never come 
again. 





COMMENT. 


WHETHER or not Mr Bevin was 
being a little disingenuous when he 
disclaimed any connection between 
M. Bidault’s announcement in favour 
of returning Trieste to the Italians 
and the impending elections in Italy, 
its effect upon them may have been 
decisive. It took the initiative from 
the Russians, who, by common report, 
were about to make a rival announce- 
ment, which would now be an anti- 
climax, in favour of the return of the 
Italian colonies; and it put them in 
the awkward position of having to 
choose between Marshal Tito and 
Signor Togliatti. The Communist 
technique has always been that if a 
position is attacked, the best defence 
is an offensive upon some other, quite 
different position of the enemy’s; and 
Berlin was the Russian answer to 
Trieste. The German deadlock, how- 
ever, should not be taken too seriously, 
in the sense at any rate of implying a 
breakdown in the machinery of govern- 
ing Germany. The truth is that this 
has never worked properly, and lately 
has not worked at all. The four 
separate zonal administrations were 
getting along somehow, but the Allied 
Control Council was a high-sounding 
name for a practical nonentity. What 
could be expected of a body charged 
with “ matters affecting Germany as 
a whole,” when Germany was obvi- 
ously not a whole, or of a joint control 
over common policies, when there 
were no common policies ? The signifi- 
cance of the Russian action is not in 
any effect it may have on the adminis- 
tration of Germany, but its service in 
recalling the democracies.from illusion 
to reality. An international situation 
is always dangerous, so long as people 


refuse to face the facts. When they 
do face them, it ceases to be quite so 
dangerous. Much of the mischief of 
the last three years can be traced to 
the belief that the Russians would 
become more amenable if only we 
would meet them half-way on this 
point or on that. President Roosevelt 
once observed that “no man can 
tame a tiger into a kitten by stroking 
it.”” A lot of people did not believe 
the stroking policy would succeed, but 
thought it worth trying because they 
supposed the alternative was to be 
eaten up. So although we disagreed 
and protested, for a long time we did 
not make much fuss ; and we kept up 
an appearance of co-operation long 
after it had become painfully evident 
that the Russians had not the slightest 
intention of co-operating with anybody. 

Such a state of affairs, of course, 
suited the Russians admirably. The 
‘cold war ’ they have been carrying on 
so skilfully has brought them rich 
rewards. Without the loss of a single 
Russian life, it has given them con- 
quests such as might have been ex- 
pected from half a dozen victorious 
campaigns. So far as they were con- 
cerned, they had no cause to complain 
of the situation, and the longer it 
might last, the better pleased they 
would be. But, like others before 
them, they have over-estimated the 
patience of the democracies and failed 
to realise that there is a breaking- 
point. The Americans were rather 
quicker than we have been in reaching 
it; perhaps because the party in 
power in the United States did not, as 
did the Socialist Party in Great Britain, 
make the electoral claim that if put 
in office it was much more likely than 
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were its opponents to reach an under- 


standing with Russia. Today a 
majority of Socialists, both in and out 
of Parliament, have parted, more or 
less reluctantly, with their illusions. 
They realise that, however much they 
may concede, the Russians, like the 
daughters of the horse-leech, will 
always demand more; and that no 
good can come out of a policy of 
waiting for a new aggression, pro- 
testing against it, and waiting for the 
next. They are beginning to hear 
some disquieting echoes from the past. 
The Rhineland ? After all, the Rhine- 
land is German territory. Austria ? 
Well, the Austrians are of German 
stock. Czechoslovakia? Still, the 
Sudetens have a case. The more 
appeasement changes, the more it is 
the same thing. 

In these circumstances Field-Marshal 
Smuts was not at his wisest in the 
advice he recently tendered that we 
should continue to press patiently for 
an understanding with Russia. Of 
course we want such an understanding, 
but at the moment the need is to 
convince Russia that she will get no 
understanding with us until she stops, 
as the Americans would say, “ pushing 
us around.” The Americans have said 
it, and we are now saying it; and 
possibly the first result of this new 
resolution has been a much more 
reasonable pact with Finland than 
was at one time expected. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that in our reaction 
to the late provocations in Berlin 


’ we shall avoid two mistakes—that we 


shall not allow ourselves to be jockeyed 
out of the city and that we shall not 
attempt to purchase a respite by a 
new outbreak of concessiveness. 

The fall of Czechoslovakia is, of 
course, irrevocable. Refugees from 
that country are beginning to arrive 
with stories of those critical days in 
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Prague. The death of Jan Masaryk 
seems to have happened very much as 
was reported. It is significant that he 
threw himself from the window of a 
bathroom. According to a reliable 
account, he chose that particular 
apartment for an excellent reason: it 
was the only room he was allowed to 
enter unattended and unwatched. Dr 
Bene’, by the same account, is under 
an even stricter surveillance. But he 
is a sick man, a diabetic, and there- 
fore, by the estimate of his new masters, 
unlikely to be an embarrassment to 
them for very much longer. 

In spite of all that recent events 
may suggest, it is incredible that the 
Russians are looking for another war 
now. In the last war they lost at 
least 15 million men and suffered a 
fearful devastation of some of their 
best lands and most productive cities. 
Little as we are allowed to learn of 
their internal situation, this is known 
to be far from easy; for there is a 
serious shortage both of man-power 
and of machine tools of every kind. 
Although the armed forces are still at 
a formidable figure, in war potential 
and scientific resources Russia is far 
behind the United States; and even 
if—as is very doubtful—she already 
has atom bombs and some of the other 
new and unpleasant accessories to 
modern war, the United States has 
more and better of everything. The 
men in the Kremlin are perfectly 
aware of these facts, whatever they 
may serve out as propaganda to their 
own people. The policy of the United 
States has been described as all 
defence—short of war; that of Russia 
is probably all provocation—short of 
war. 

We must therefore expect the pro- 
vocations to continue and must not be 
too much alarmed by such episodes 
as the recent military movements in 
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Moldavia, or the renewed pressure 
upon Persia, or the kidnapping of 
prominent exiles in Paris, or the 
naive attempts to jostle us out of 
Berlin. Nor should we allow ourselves 
to be shaken by any angry reactions 
to Signor de Gasperi’s sweeping victory 
in Italy. Without being unduly appre- 
hensive, we should continue to be firm 
and vigilant. With a dictatorship 
there is the old danger that one day it 
will go too far to be able to draw back 
without loss of prestige; whereas, 
with a democracy, the danger is that 
it does not act until the right moment 
for action has gone by. The one finds 
it hard to stop and the other to start. 
But now it looks as though we had 
started; and presently, if we keep 
stout hearts and cool heads, the 
Russians may stop. 


The evacuation of Palestine may be 
a happy deliverance for a harassed 
mandatory power, but cannot be said 
to contribute a glorious or edifying 


chapter to our Imperial story. That 


eminent lawyer, Sir Henry Curtis 
Bennett, once observed that in all the 
eases of murder with which he had 
been concerned, he could not recall 
one in which the actual crime, when it 
was actually committed, was not the 
last logical link in a chain of events 
of which the first was some fatal 
though often comparatively unim- 
portant decision. The same might be 
said of our relations with Palestine, 
which began in the first World War 
with Lord Balfour deciding, in the 
first place, that Dr Weizmann should 
be rewarded for his devotion to the 
Allied cause, and secondly that the 
support of international Jewry could 
be won at a critical moment in our 
fortunes by some grand and magnani- 
mous gesture. How he succeeded in 
either of these objects is disputable. 
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No doubt Dr Weizmann was adequately 
grateful for the Balfour Declaration 
at the moment when it was made, but 
how long his appreciation lasted is 
open to question, for it brought not 
peace but a sword into the relations 
of his people with the British. As for 
international Jewry, it is improbable 
that the Declaration made the slightest 
difference to its allegiance. The British 
Jews continued to support the British, 
and the German Jews the Germans. 
No evidence is forthcoming that the 
war was shortened by a week through 
Mr Balfour’s gesture. Still, the 
Declaration was made and Mr Balfour 
forged the first link in that fatal chain 
which today we are ruefully surveying. 

Two points about the Declaration 
are to be noted. The first of these 
is that the language was kept con- 
veniently obscure. No one troubled to 
define exactly what was meant by the 
phrase “A National Home.” The 
Jews decided that it must mean 
nothing less than a Jewish state, the 
British that it meant merely a develop- 
ment and multiplication of colonies 
which already existed. (The Arabs, 
of course, who had not been consulted, 
refused to recognise either interpreta- 
tion. They were not, if they could 
help it, going to see their country 
turned into a Jewish state, or even to 
allow it to become a dumping ground 
for an unspecified number of immi- 
grants from Central and Eastern 
Europe.) In later recriminatory ex- 
changes with the Zionists, the British 
were able to point to nearly half a 
million immigrants as proof that the 
promise had been kept, the Jews to 
the continued absence of a Jewish 
state as proof that it had been broken. 

The other point was the superfluous 
nature of the undertaking. It is some- 
times forgotten that we conquered 
Palestine from the Turks. The con- 
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quest gave us a great deal of trouble 
and cost us a lot of lives; and when 
it was accomplished, by all the rules 
we had a right to some say in the dis- 
posal of the country. We could have 
given it back to the Turks; we could 
have left it with the Arabs ; we could 
even have been imprudent enough to 
hand it over to the 80,000 or so Jews 
who were already there and would not 
have thanked us for the gift. Or we 
could have chosen none of these 
courses. We could have annexed it to 
the British Empire and administered 
it as a Crown Colony. Instead, how- 
ever, of adopting any of these solu- 
tions, we tangled ourselves up with 
promises to the Jews, and under- 
takings to the Arabs, and pledges to 
the League of Nations, all of which, 
when taken together, did not make 
much sense and were mutually incon- 
sistent. In the past most of our 
Imperial problems have been thrust 
upon us. This time we made the 
trouble ourselves, deliberately and in 
cold blood. It was almost as though 
we had sat down, reflected that we 
had not enough worries to keep our- 
selves decently occupied, remembered 
that Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do, and set about 
devising for ourselves some really com- 
plicated and intractable task. 

If that was our idea, we were cer- 
tainly successful, since almost from 
the start Palestine has brought us an 
abundance of kicks without any com- 
pensatory ha’pence. Before the last 
’ war it was the Arabs who were shoot- 
ing at us; then it was the Jews; and 
latterly it has been both. Let it be 
admitted that two circumstances com- 
bined to turn a difficult into an im- 
possible situation. The first was the 
persecution of Jews in Central Europe, 
and particularly, of course, in Germany. 
The National Home, at the outset no 
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more than an attempt to satisfy the 
age-long aspiration of the Zionists, 
came to represent a city of refuge to a 
desperate race. It was the symbol of 
safety, the last hope of Jewry; and 
the impulse to get there, somehow or 
other, legally or illegally, to escape 
from the hatreds and hecatombs of 
Europe, became almost irresistible. 
To try to stem it by rational argument 
or by political devices was to try to 
ward off a tornado with a wind-screen. 

The other circumstance was the 
entirely irresponsible intervention of 
the United States, which the presence 
of two million Jewish electors in New 
York State may explain, but does not 
justify. When President Truman an- 
nounced his opinion that 100,000 Jews 
should be admitted immediately into 
Palestine, he not only added enor- 
mously to our difficulties, great as 
these already were: he made any 
solution by agreement quite impossible. 
The Jews, with such an assurance of 
American support, continually raised 
their immediate demands and their 
ultimate claims, while the Arabs, in 
their alarm, refused the smallest con- 
cession. Many Americans then went 
further than their President, and, by 
encouraging and subsidising an illegal 
immigration, helped to create a major 
embarrassment ; and when at last we 
lost patience with the whole problem 
and turned it over to the United 
Nations, it was the Americans again 
who brought out and sponsored the 
already discredited idea of partition. 
Indeed, they did more. They carried 
through the idea by a piece of log- 
rolling more appropriate to one of their 
own State Legislatures than to the 
august Assembly of the United Nations. 

Fiasco followed swiftly. The As- 
sembly, induced in this way to call 
the Arab bluff, discovered that the 
Arabs were not bluffing, that they had 
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been perfectly serious when they had 
said they would fight. We had re- 
peatedly told our American oritics 
that partition would mean civil war ; 
and they had refused to believe us, 
just as they refused to believe in the 
reality of communal strife in India. 
They professed to think that perils of 
this kind were merely bogeys invented 
by the British in order to delay their 
departure from lands where they were 
not wanted. As the situation devel- 
oped, however, they took alarm and 
hurried to make their position clear. 
They were not going to admit the 
distressed Jews in any numbers into 
the United States and they did not 
propose to send American troops to 
keep the peace in Palestine. The 
recklessness with which they had 
originally interfered was matched by 
their later unwillingness to interfere 
at all. They next talked of a trustee- 
ship, and suggested that we might 
reconsider our decision to move out ; 
yet the stubborn fact remains and is 
impervious to the formula or resound- 
ing phrase beloved by politicians. 
Partition will only be possible if it is 
imposed by a force so overwhelming 
that neither party to the dispute will 
dare to challenge it ; or if Arabs and 
Jews are left to fight out their boun- 
daries without foreign intervention— 
which in these days no one cares to 
contemplate. 

Again, partition, even if effected, 
will perpetuate the racial division. A 
Jewish State could only be maintained 
by continuous fresh injections of immi- 
grants. The more of them that arrived, 
the more land would be wanted; and 
meanwhile the Arabs would keep up 
an unrelenting pressure, in the hope 
of recovering the rich coastal plain. 
People might do worse than study the 
analogous fate of the Crusading King- 
doms, which led a precarious existence 


for as long as, and no longer than, 
Western Europe was ready to nourish 
them. 

And so the best hope is that even 
now the two races may compromise 
upon a bi-national state, with a large 
measure of local autonomy for the 
minority population. As the weeks 
pass, each with its tale of murder and 
outrage, the prospect becomes more 
remote, but that is the only solution 
which carries any promise of peace for 
the future. 

We may reproach the Americans 
with some cause, but we ourselves are 
far from blameless. Evacuation is 
now inevitable, if only because public 
opinion in Britain would tolerate 
nothing else. Like murder, it is the 
last logical link in the chain. But in 
the final court of history the verdict on 
us is unlikely to be favourable. Having 
created this particular problem, we 
have consistently mishandled it, the 
only policy we were able to produce— 
that of the White Paper—having the 
doubtful merit of satisfying nobody. 
We have estranged both Arabs and 
Jews, so that although we have done 
our best to administer the country 
honestly and fairly and have brought 
considerable benefit to it, we leave it 
“unwept, unhonoured, and unsung” 
by anybody. Moreover, we are be- 
queathing an exceedingly dirty house 
to the next tenant. Jerusalem and the 
Holy Places are in jeopardy and the 
economic achievements of thirty years 
may be destroyed. Finally, we are 
going not because our work is done, 
but because we confess ourselves 
incapable of doing it. 

To turn to comparatively minor 
issues, someone should explain how it 
is that, with the British Army still in 
occupation, the Jews were able to 
operate with bombing aeroplanes and 
the Arabs to retaliate with artillery. 
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The Jewish aeroplanes must have 
taken off somewhere and someone must 
have provided the Arabs with 265- 
pounder guns. It would also be 
interesting to know exactly what is to 
happen to the very large number of 
illegal Jewish immigrants whom we 
have interned in Cyprus. That they 
should continue indefinitely as the 
unwilling guests of an unwilling host 
is most undesirable. That they should 
be returned to the countries whence 
they came is now impossible. That 
we should help them to carry out their 
original purpose and convey them 
to the Holy Land would be a gross 
aggravation of the situation there. 


During the winter months the pres- 
ence of the four-masted barque Pamir 
in the Thames has been a reminder of 
the great sailing-ships which are now 
unhappily almost as rare as a dying 
species. The Pamir is an old grain 
clipper, and on her recent voyage from 
New Zealand carried a cargo of wool, 
tallow, and clothing. She made her 
passage in eighty days, a time that 
compares not unfavourably with the 
records of the grain race ships in the 
years between the wars. These were 
not built for speed, as was the Cutty 
Sark, but nevertheless made good and 
sometimes notable crossings. From 
Melbourne or Port Lincoln to Falmouth 
is about 14,000 miles, and a voyage of 
@ hundred days was not uncommon. 

The owner of most of these wind- 
jammers was Gustav Erikson, a Finn 
' from the Aland Islands, who not only 
loved them and the tradition of sail, 
but discovered how to make his hobby 
pay. He manned his ships lightly. 
Cutty Sark, of 892 tons, carried a crew 
of about thirty-five, whereas Erikson’s 
Herzogin Cecilie, of 3242 tons, had no 
more than twenty-six; and many of 
these were boys, who at best were 
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given a little pocket-money and some- 
times paid apprenticeship fees for the 
privilege of learning their trade under 
sail. By modern standards the ships 
were not comfortable, or fast, or even 
very safe; and to face the storms of 
the forties in a windjammer was not 
everybody’s idea of fun. But Erikson 
never lacked volunteers for a voyage, 
since a good many people believed— 
and still believe—that a training under 
sail is the best a boy can have. Nor 
usually was a cargo lacking, since the 
difference of ten shillings a ton in 
freight as compared with a steamship’s 
charter was tempting in those days of 
cut prices and narrow profits. 

Then the war came, and by blockade 
or by submarine the sailing-ships went 
out of commission. Some were laid 
up, while others, like Archibald Russell, 
were seized as prizes. Only a sorry 
remnant of Erikson’s fleet will ever 
put to sea again. The war, indeed, 
merely hastened an inevitable decline. 
As the years went by, the windjammers 
were anyhow vanishing, and if one 
were lost or became unseaworthy, she 
could not be replaced, because the 
yards were no longer building her kind. 

Yet with them something of value 
will be gone for ever, besides the kind 
of training which they alone could 
offer the young sailor. Kipling not- 
withstanding, the sailing -ship stood 
beyond challenge for the romance of 
the sea and the heroism of those who 
go down to it in ships. It inspired 
some of the noblest literature in our 
language, such books as Dana’s ‘ Four 
Years Before the Mast ’ and such poems 
as Masefield’s ‘Dauber.’ The con- 
quering cause may please the gods of 
modern progress, who would have us 
travel the Atlantic in an hotel, but 
those who love and understand the sea 
will still hanker after the great names 
of a vanished past. 
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The haphazard way in which the 
records of Nazi Germany were treated 
by the incoming Allies is almost beyond 
belief. They seem to have been every- 
body’s business and nobody’s business, 
everybody picking up anything that 
looked interesting and nobody appar- 
ently being properly responsible for 
seeing that what was really valuable 
was preserved. The Russians, in par- 
ticular, behaved sometimes in the 
oddest way: they just emptied filing 
cabinets of their contents, threw the 
papers on to the nearest bonfire, 
and sent the empty cabinets off to 
Russia. 

That any of Dr Goebbels’s Diary 
should have survived this handling is 
rather remarkable. What was left of 
it was found lying about in the court- 
yard of the Ministry of Propaganda, 
and the portion that Mr Lochner re- 
trieved, translated, and published ! is 
only a fragment. It starts in January 
1942 and ends in December 1943; and 
even 80, it runs into 450 printed pages. 
How the ‘diabolic doctor,’ in the 
midst of all his multifarious duties, 
could have found time to keep a diary 
on such a scale is one puzzle. Another 
is why he kept it. The Patriarch Job, 
when he exclaimed, “‘ My desireis .. . 
that mine adversary had written a 
book,” must surely have had a book 
of this sort in mind, for the doctor’s 
reputation will scarcely benefit from 
the publication of his diary. He 
emerges from it as a vain, complacent, 
spiteful little creature—in fact very 
much the man the world thought him. 
He shows a devotion, this side idolatry, 
for his Fiihrer, of whom he writes in 
language so fulsome as to suggest that 
a man from the Gestapo was looking 
over his shoulder. But he has a good 
word for hardly anyone else. For 
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most of his colleagues and, of course, 
for all his enemies his contempt and 
dislike were unbounded. He lavished 
some of his choicest invective on 
Germany’s foreign collaborators. King 
Victor Emmanuel was “a cowardly 
traitor,” Ciano a “poisonous mush- 
room,”’ General Franco “ an inflated 
peacock,” and Marshal Pétain “a 
worn-out old man who knows as much 
about politics as a cow knows about 
the Spanish language.”” He hated the 
Jews most of all, and discusses wist- 
fully the advantage of reviving that 
ancient forgery, the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. Next to the Jews 
he hated the Christians, with whom 
he promised himself the pleasure of a 
reckoning as soon as the war was over. 
Nor, when he turns from persons to 
events, does he show himself to have 
possessed any vision or foresight. His 
judgment was so warped that it is 
as though the man had been doped 
by his own propaganda. Again and 
again he writes in these supposedly 
private pages the same kind of stuff 
as he was putting over to dupe the 
German people. The Russians were 
animals. The Americans were the 
poorest of soldiers. The British were 
proposing to turn Sicily and Sardinia 
into Crown Colonies. As late as the 
middle of 1943 he was assuring himself 
that the Allies would never land in 
France or even make the attempt. 
His vanity and self-centred com- 
placency were supreme. He relates 
with genuine satisfaction any tributes 
to his genius, a pat on the head from 
Hitler or an assurance from somebody 
that Goebbels was the man who was 
winning the war. He has one judg- 
ment for himself and another for 
everyone else. In one paragraph he 
is furious with the enemy for mani- 





1 ‘The Goebbels Diaries.’ Translated and edited by Louis P. Lochner. 
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pulating the news: in the next, he is 
recording with malicious glee his own 
falsifications and exaggerations. 

The reader must dig deep into a lot 
of rubbish of this sort in order to 
unearth anything of value or interest. 
Sometimes he will be rewarded. On 
the evidence of the Diary it is now 
hardly possible to doubt that the 
10,000 Polish victims at Katyn were 
murdered by the Russians. The North 
African landings and the Conference at 
Casablanca were foretold in good time 
by the German Secret Service, but 
“these facts were not reported to the 
Fihrer sufficiently clearly.” (The 
spies, be it noted, and not the Fiihrer 
were at fault.) 

So the puzzle of why the little 
Doctor kept this Diary remains un- 
solved. Assuredly it was not, as has 
been suggested, to provide evidence, 
should this ever be needed, of his 
loyalty to the Fiihrer. No one knew 
better than he how valueless for this 
purpose any Diary would be, and his 
conviction of indispensability was too 
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strong to admit into his head the idea 
that he might ever fall from favour. 
He may have thought of the Diary as 
the raw material of the great book he 
would write when the war was over 
and Germany ruled the world. The 
book would tell of the triumph of 
Hitler ; but it would also disclose for 
posterity the genius of Dr Goebbels. 
Or he may have written with the 
egoism which attaches an undue im- 
portance to a man’s own daily thoughts 
and deeds. The last is perhaps the 
likeliest explanation. The egoism of 
the man was almost a disease. It 
persisted to that grim day when, with 
every hope broken, he not only ended 
his own life, but first killed his wife 
and his six children. So far as he was 
capable of love, he loved them; but 
it was unthinkable that they should 
be allowed or could even wish to sur- 
vive him. So he died in the faith by 
which he had lived, and the best that 
can be said is that by his action 
the Nuremberg Court was spared an 
unpleasant duty. 
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